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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


important documents have been added during the week to 
the history of the American civil war, and will be found in 
mother column. The first in point of interest, though not of time, 
is a letter from Mr. Seward, Secretary of State, to Mr. Dayton, the 
new Minister to France. Mr. Faulkner, Mr. Buchanan’s nominee, 
bad expressed to M. Thouvenel his conviction that the President 
would consent to the secession, that there were divisions in the 
Cabinet, and that public opinion was opposed to the coercion of 
seceding states. Mr. Seward, therefore, in despatching a new 
Minister, directs him to disabuse M. Thouvenel of these impressions, 
to inform him distinctly that no disruption of the Union, peaceable 
or otherwise, will be permitted, and that the United States have 
accepted civil war as an inevitable necessity. These views were un- 
derstood before, but their publication in a diplomatic form is the 
most explicit assurance yet received of the warlike policy accepted 
by the Cabinet of Washington. As such they have been published 
throughout the North, and received everywhere with applause. 
The second paper is the first message of Mr. Davis to his Congress, 
which is as wordy as if it had been spoken from the Capitol. The 
first and most important section is an elaborate apology for the right 
of every state to secede, based upon the argument that the Union 
was framed by the voluntary alliance of independent States. This 
argument is answered in the third paper, a letter to the Times, 
signed J. L. M., and emanating, we presume, from the pen of John 
Lothrop Motley. Mr. Motley argues that, although the original 
Constitution was federal, the Constitution of 1787 was accepted with 
the special view of turning a federation of States into a nation. It 
was ratified by the people, not by States, and its authority, which 
extends to questions of life and death, is exercised directly, and not 
through the State Governments. These papers, which place the legal 
part of the dispute fairly before the world, will well repay perusal, 
tven in the condensed form to which our space condemns the advo- 
cate of the North. 
: The question to English minds seems past the province of the 
junst. In the message quoted, Mr. Davis asserts that he has thirty- 
five thousand men under arms, sixteen thousand of whom are on their 
vay northwards through Virginia. He recommends the raising of 
txe hundred thousand men for the war, exclusive of volunteers, and 
uhounces a treaty of alliance offensive and defensive with Virginia. 
steamers have been purchased for the navy, and contracts made 
for orduance, shot, and shell. He recommends that the Brigadier- 
of the army be raised to the rank of General, and that a 
of military education be established as speedily as may be. 
words are followed up by vigorous action. By the latest 
‘counts, which extend to 11th May, a powerful force, called one 
thousand men, was marching from the South on Washing- 
ton; Tennessee had beenreceived within the Confederacy; Virginia was 
mising her militia to twenty thousand men, under General Lee; and 
troops in Texas had been compelled to surrender. 

Ou the other hand, it is announced that thirty-five thousand men are 
Concentrated in Washington, and troops are arriving in great numbers 
Ohio sale point of the North. Relay House, the point at which the 

railway joins that of Maryland, has been taken by the Federal 
anda forward movement was, on Sth May, commenced upon 


593) the city of Baltimore. The city of Baltimore was thus invested 


from all sides: one force at the Relay House, cutting off communica- 
tion with the West; another advancing from Harrisburg, threatening 


5| the city from Pennsylvania ; a third closing up the Susquehanna ; and 
>! a fourth embarked on a fleet occupying the harbour. The force at Relay 


House marched in on 13th May, and Baltimore submitted without 
a struggle. The bridges between the city and the capital have all been 
repaired, and the route cid Annapolis thrown open to the public. Pre- 
parations are announced to retake Harper’s Ferry, Fort Monroe, and 
Norfolk, and to drive the Virginians from a point they have occupied 
on the Maryland bank of the Potomac. The President continues the 
enlistment of volunteers for three years, and a large majority of the 
volunteer corps have accepted the terms. It is calculated that an 
army of one hundred thousand men, engaged for that term, will be 
ready in August, though they cannot move into the South until 
November. Up to that time the climate would be more dangerous 
than the enemy; the “cold weather” in the Carolinas, as in India, 
being the season for campaigns. Thirty thousand more volunteers 
are ready organized in New York, Pennsylvania, and New England, 
and the telegraph reports the Western levies at a quarter of a million. 
It is probable that the turn-out is very general, but that number 
must be an exaggeration, unless it includes the home guard. The 
enthusiasm in the North has scarcely diminished, and the subscrip- 
tions of the States, cities, and individuals, in aid of the war, amount to 
23,000,000 dollars. Maryland has voted for adherence to the Union, 
but condemns the action of the President, and is suspected at the 
North of intending treachery. Western Virginia has called a con- 
vention to set up a separate Free State and join the Union. Ken- 
tucky otill romaine neutral, but her efforts to induce Indiana to 
follow the same policy have failed. Missouri, though Southern as a 
State, has raised four regiments for the Government, and her capital 
has been seized by Federal troops. Washington is placed under 
martial law, and General Scott seems confident of a successful defence. 

It is rumoured that Mr. Davis intends to resign the Presidency of 
the Confederation, and assume the personal command of her armies— 
a wise step if he can rely on appointing his own nominee to the 
vacant chair, but otherwise, not so wise. There is talk, too, of 
appointing him Dictator of Virginia. 

There are some faint signs of reaction perceptible in New York. 
The 7th, the “pet regiment,” intends to return from Washington 
after its month of service is up. There are rumours of a party which 
will oppose the Republicans, and the Herald, which has been quiescent 
for some days, ventures to publish an article headed “ Black Repub- 
licanism.” The feeling does not, however, extend beyond the city, 
and the arrival of the Western men will soon release the President 
from his dependence on one section of the country. 





The Government of France continues its attack upon the Orleanists. 
The Press of Paris is ordered not to allude to the speech of the 
Duc d’Aumale at the dinner of the Literary Fund, and on the 13th 
May the Minister of the Interior directs the Prefects to “ pro- 
ceed to an administrative seizure” of any books, pamphlets, or news- 
papers published by persons in exile. The justification offered for 
this order is, that exiles are, by their position, beyond judicial action, 
and protected against reply and recrimination. As the order is entirely 
unsupported by law, and as books have hitherto been considered en- 
tirely exempt from censorship, the circular is universally condemned. 
Even Bonapartists allow that the Government is elevating the Or- 
leanists into a position of importance by its ill-dissembled fears. 
Prince Louis Napoleon, whose speech produced the Orleanist pam- 
phiet, has been involved in yet another fracas. Prince Lucien Murat 
has been for the past seven years Grand Master of the French Free- 
masons, and the office fell vacant on the 20th inst. He has become 
unpopular with the brethren on account of his speeches in favour of 
the Pope and a tyrannical decree suspending the journal of the 
Society and some of its lodges. It is usual in France to select the 
Grand Master from the reigning House, and the indignant masons 
nominated Prince Napoleon. The Prince accepted the candidature, 





and was challenged by his cousin, who asked M. de Persigny to 
become his second. The Minister of the Interior refused, alleging 
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his official position, and informed the Emperor, who commanded 
Prince Lucien to apologize. He was of course obeyed, and the affair 
ended greatly to the amusement of the Parisians, who, deprived of 
olitical excitement, of course discuss persons very narrowly. Prince 
Na oleon has been elected by a majority of two-thirds. 
he French fleet ordered to bring back the troops from Syria left 
Toulon on 20th May, and comprises four steam frigates and five 
transports. Four more steam frigates are expected at Beyrout, and 
the entire army will be shipped at once, and landed at Toulon, No 
doubt appears to remain that the Convention of 5th September will 
be loyally carried out, and the Sultan left to manage Syria as he best 


may. 

Tire French Exhibition of Works by living Artists is now open in 
the Palais de |’Industrie, and contains about four thousand-pictures. 
A curiously large number of these are battle pieces, and there are no 
less than eighteen portraits of members of the Imperial family, eight 
of them being those of the Emperor himself. The exhibition is pro- 
nounced below the average. 


M. Deak, the leader of the Hungarian moderates, made his long- 
expeeted speech to the Diet on the 10th inst. His subject was the 
aioe to be presented to the Emperor, which he recommended 
should contain a description of all Hungarian wrongs. The first of 
these wrongs was the constitutional union it was intended to force 
upon Austria and Hungary. Hungary, said M. Deak, was an 
independent kingdom, recognized as such by the Pragmatic Sanction, 
which was in fact a treaty between the Hungarians and their sove- 
reign, anid acknowledged up to 1848. He advised the nation to de- 
mand its constitutional independence, to maintain its right to vote sup- 
plies and troops, to refuse to make laws for other countries, and to 
share the right to legislate with no one but the King. Moreover, the 
kingdom must be restored to its integrity by the addition of Croatia, 
Slavonia, the military frontier, Fiume, and Transylvania, and the 
legal forms of abdication must be gone through before Francis 
Joseph can be crowned king. The body of laws of 1848, which se- 
cure a responsible Ministry and a free press, equality before the law, 
and the parliamentary right of taxation, must be acknowledged in 
their integrity, and the system of absolutism swept away for ever. 
This programme was followed by a tumult of applause, and supported 
by all the prominent speakers. M. Ladislaus Szalay, the historian, 
argued that in 1806, Gentz, though attached tothe policy of Metter- 
nich, was in favour of removing the central power to Hungary, and 
in 1806 Austria was in a safer position than at present. M. George 
Bartal also pointed out that the Austrian system had been tried in 
Hungary for twelve years, and the empire had never been in such 
difficulties at home and so little respected abroad as during that 
time. Baron Kétvos, in a brilliant speech, declared that dualism was 
better than confusion, two Ministers of Finance than one bank- 
ruptcy. M. von Lonyai expanded that idea by a striking picture 
of the pecuniary cost of the effort after unity : 

“The amount of the revenue in the time of the Emperor Ferdi- 
nand varied between 130,000,000 and 150,000,000 florins. The 
Five per Cent. Government Stock varied between 110 and 112, and 
the paper currency was at par. There was no deficit in the years be- 
tween 1836 and 1843. In 1847 there was a considerable deficit, 
but in the course of that year 73,000,000 florins were expended in 
railroads. During the year 1847, 1848, and 1849 the National Debt 
increased about 200,000,000 florins. At the end of the last-mentioned 

ear the National Debt was 1,100,000,000 florins. Had the Imperial 
Becsmnent acted wisely after the revolution was at an oa the 
annual expenditure would hardly have been more than 12,000,000 
florins larger than in 1847. What vast sums of money have been 
spent by the Austrian Government during the last thirteen years! 
In the month of January, 1848, the National Debt was 914,000,000 
florins, and in the month of April, 1860, 2,339,000,000 florins. To 
this sum must be added the amount of the bonds which have been 

iven as an indemnification to the landed proprietors (between 
£00,000,000 and 600,000,000 florins), the lottery loan of 200,000,000 
florins, and the last loan of 30,000,000 florins, A sinking fund of 
200,000,000 florins, which was in the coffers of the State in 1848, 
has been spent, as have the large sums received for railroads, State 
domains, and mines. Thus the carrying out ad interim of the idea of 
the ——s the empire has cost about 2,500,000,000 florins.” 

The vote has not been taken, but it is considered certain that 
M. Deak’s proposal will be adopted, and an address, detailing Hun- 
garian grievances, forwarded to the Emperor. Meanwhile, the Diet, 
with a rare self-control, has ordered that taxes shall be paid until the 
answer to the address has been received. This is of a piece with all 
the Hungarian proceedings, which are based strictly upon the law, 
and are intended only to confirm the ancient privileges of the people. 
The independence of Hungary, and the constitutional rights of the 
Hungarians, were confirmed by the Emperor, Charles VIL, as the 
wy of the adhesion of the kingdom to the Pragmatic Sanction. 

ut for this adhesion Hungary, on the expiration of the Austrian 
male line, would have had the right to elect a new sovereign, The 
decree is in fact a solemn pledge : 
** Third Law of the Diet which sat in the years 1722 and 1723, by 

means of which the rights, prerogatives, and immunities of the 

Estates of the kingdom of Hungary and of the countries connected 

(verbunden) with the same are conlirmed : 

“ His Imperial Royal Majesty (Charles VI.) hereby graciously con- 
firms all constitutional and other rights, liberties, privileges, immu- 
nities, prerogatives, promulgated laws, and recognized customs, and 
he will observe the same. 


lawfully crowned Kings of Hungary and of the countries united | 
the same, maintain inviolate the said privileges, immunities and la . 

The constitution was suspended by Joseph, but restored z 
Leopold II. passed the following unmistakable law : —_ 
“ Tenth Law of the Diet which sat in the years 1790 and 179] 

“6 : . bape ge | AT9I, re. 

lative to the independence (Unabhdngigkeit) of the kingdo 
Hungary and of the countries cnmaeiel alk the same: — sales 
e: 

“ In accordance with the most humble proposition of the Estat 
of the Kingdom, his sacred (geheiligit) Miatesty has been pleneed 
graciously to acknowledge that although, asa consequence of the | 
respecting the succession of the female line of the illustrious Ho 4 
of Austria, the Prince (Hirst) who reigns in the other hereditary 
provinces and States in and out of Germany shall also reign in Hun 
gary, with the countries connected with the same, in a free land (cia 
freies Land), and in respect to the whole of its lawful administratig 
including all the ‘ Dicasterien’ or Courts, independent (unabihingig) 
that is, it is subject to no other State (Reiche) or people, but pos. 
sesses its own constitution and administration, and consequently must 
be governed and managed (verwaltet) by its lawful crowned king, a. 
cording to its own laws and customs, and not as is customary in the 
other provinces.” 
The authority of the king within Hungary is not defined by either 
of these acts, but they distinctly debar the reigning House from uniting 
the kingdom to the general body of the monarchy. Nothing what. 
ever is certainly known of the intentions of the Emperor with re. 
gard to Hungary, but the balance of reports is in favour of a high. 
handed line of policy. The first step, it is said, willbe to dante 
the Diet, and endeavour to obtain Hungarian representatives for the 
general Parliament by direct election. 
Meanwhile the cause of constitutional Government advances in 
Austria itself. The Cabinet have proposed to secure the absolute 
inviolability of Members of Parliament by the following bill ; 
“1. The members of the Reichsrath and Provincial Diets can 
never be called to account for the way in which they vote. For the 
opinions to which they may give expression they are only responsible 
to the House ‘on the basis of the rules of order’ (auf Grund der 
Geschiftsordnung). 
“2. No member of the Reichsrath or of the Provincial Diets can, 
during the Session, be arrested for a punishable offence without the 
concurrence of the House, unless he be taken in the very act, or 
unless the purposes of justice would be defeated by his being at large, 
If a member of either of the Houses is taken ix flagrante delicto, 
and arrested, information of what has occurred must immediately 
be given to its President.” 
The italicized sentence seems to refer to charges of felony, whena 
member must of course be liable to arrest. Dr. Giskra has moved 
that the Reichsrath should be convoked once a year, that it should 
possess “the right of making propositions to Government,” and that 
the Ministry should be made responsible. No vote has yet been 
taken on these motions, the third of which includes the one essential 
of parliamentary government. 

The Upper House in Prussia has at last surrendered the claim of 
the feudal proprietors to exemption from the Jand-tax, and all State 
burdens in the kingdom are at last equalized. The Committee of the 
Lower House appointed to consider the introduction of a commercial 
code have reported in favour of the project, which will therefore be 
submitted to the other thirty-two States included in the Zollverein. 
A common currency is also to be adopted, and some impediments to 
commercial movement removed. ‘The fear of war with Denmark is 
dying away. A national petition signed by seventy thousand per- 
sons has been presented to the Danish Premier, and in his reply M 
Hall states that the time has arrived when Denmark must give Hob 
stein greater independence, and enable the King, as Duke of Holstein, 
to fulfil his obligations to the German Confederation. “Greater in- 
dependence” means apparently the grant of a separate constitution to 
Holstein based on principles which guarantee civil and religious 
liberty. This concession, which puts an end to the danger of war, 
has been produced apparently by the interference of England, Lord 
John Russell having, in February, declared the Danish Government 
bound to obey the Federal decree about Holstein, though not bound 
to treat with Germany as to the conduct of Government in Schleswig. 
Practically, therefore, Denmark incorporates Schleswig at the price 
of surrendering Holstein. ‘The eagerness of the Prussian Govert- 
ment for this war declined perceptibly after the refusal of Austria to 
place the leadership of German armies in her hands. 


Accounts from St. Petersburg are filled with stories of disturbances 
caused by the emancipation of the peasants. The country folk 
believe that the Czar has freed them absolutely, and refuse to we 
for the proprietors. Near St. Petersburg the serfs of two proprietors 
refused to work, and two companies of soldiers were called out. 
Thirty peasants were flogged, and seven hundred stripped of all they 
possessed. In Kaluga the serfs accepted an explanation, but m a 
ten thousand men tured out, and the military governor fired into! 
unarmed crowd till two hundred persons had fallen. Near Odessa 
the peasants of six villages declined to work, and when rae : 
to a flogging resisted the soldiers. After a struggle, m™ W “i 
some lives were lost, the chief men were flogged. At Spos 
a place in Kasan, the peasantry believe that the Czar 1s — 
them, and have extrenched themselves to defend him. ~ 
efforts are made to keep these émeutes secret, and they <t 
lieved to occur in every government in the Empire. | In — 
the refusal to work is so universal that a compromise 2a © ‘ed 
devised. The peasants are permitted to decline labour at 
they pay a certain sum in money, assessed on a somewhat comp! 





“Tu like manner will the successors of His Majesty, who are to be 


system, A homestead and about four acres of land may be taken a 
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ne nat 
the unit of peasant holding. For this one ee ee labour, as it is 
called, or half a day’s wheel labour with a pair of oxen or horses and 
3 plough or cart, must be paid. The foot peasants have rarely more 
than sixteen acres, and the wheel peasants more than thirty acres, in 
their occupation. Now, the Government proposes to divide the king- 
dom into four districts, according to the average price of corn in 
various localities, and to fix the sum the peasant must pay the land- 
Jord in lieu of his day’s foot labour at (in round numbers) 3d., 3§d., 
and 5d., and at 8d., 9}d., 10§d., and 12d. for his day’s wheel 
_— in these four districts respectively. Suppose, then, a peasant 
has a homestead and a holding of sixteen acres: for this he would 
have to labour four days in the week. Now, in the year these two 
hundred and eight days, at 4d. a day (the mean of the above prices 
for foot labour) would amount to 3/. 9s. 4d.; and this amount, 
divided by sixteen, the number of acres in the peasant’s occupation, 
would therefore yield a yearly rent of 4s. 4d. an acre. The proprie- 
tors complain that they will have to pay wages at the rate of 3s. a day, 
where they now pay 8d. In other words, they have been depriving 
the labourers all this time of two-thirds of their due, and are indig- 
pant because they cannot plunder them any longer. To make enfran- 
chisement one of the “wrongs of Poland” is the very madness of 
party feeling. The proprietors, it is said, are generally heavily embar- 
massed. Arrests in Poland continue to be numerous, sixty-three 
rsons having been arrested for wearing white cravats in comme- 
moration of the proclamation of the Coustitution in 1792, and eigh- 
teen of them were detained some days. 





A convoy of troops, despatched by the Tarkish authorities to 
Niksich, still besieged by the insurgents of the Herzegovina, has 
been cut to pieces. Out of sixty Albanians only fifteen escaped. 
The massacre was committed by Montenegrins, but apparently 
without any orders from their prince. Omar Pasha is proceeding to 
the scene of these disturbances, and will, it is said, issue a proclama- 
tion containing great concessions. The emission of caimés is causing 

financial embarrassment at Constantinople, exchange being 
at two hundred and four piastres the a sterling. In other 
words, an English sovereignis worth rather more than two pounds of 
the local currency. 


The Spanish Government lias finally accepted the annexation of 
San Domingo, appointed Santana Captain-General, extended the 
Cuban laws over the province, and pledged itself not to establish 


slavery. 


Writers from Italy affirm that the Prince de Carignan retires from 
the Neapolitan Viceroyalty at his own request. He is weary to 
death of his semi-regal solitude in Naples, where he has no intimates 
and no trusty servants, except a Piedmontese or two whose whole 
time is devoted to affairs. fn this he resembles his race, who are 
thus characterized by the Turin correspondent of the Zimes : 

“There is something extremely peculiar about the Princes of the House of 
Savoy—a rare blending of the loftiest dignity and of the easiest affability in their 
dealing with strangers; a strange, almost magnetic, power of fascination, with a 
strong disinclination to exercise it. Those who have known Charles Albert only 
ata distance, or who judge him from his inconsistent and wavering policy, can 
searcely believe the enthusiastic description his intimates give of his consummate 
address, of his stately and courteous, but irresistibly winning demeanour. The 
t King is acknowledged by all who know him as a pattern of all gentle be 

in spite of his somewhat uncouth exterior and ultra-soldierly bearing. 
But the Princes of Savoy seem to shrink from society with a shyness propor- 
timate to the very talents which would fit them to adorn it. ‘Theirs is that 
royalty which never makes itself cheap; they affect no such bourgeois affability 
as distinguished some of the despots of the house of Hapsburg Lorraine. They 
are the heirs and representatives of a dynasty many members of which sought 
in the cloisters a refuge against the inanities of regal splendour, of arace of royal 
monks, saints, and popes, who made of Hautecombe or Superga a — and a 
tomb at the same time. With an abdication to boast of at every three or four 
generations, the Savoy Princes usually showed themselves as ready to resign 
power as they were eager to attain and extend it. Their longing was for action 
aad strife, not for enjoyment; and the sublimest fruits of ambition turned to 
ashes in their mouth sooner than in that of any other mortal race.” 

Whether it is the precise duty of a prince to quit public life be- 
cause it bores him is another matter. ‘The Count Ponza di Martino 
has started for Naples, where the national guard and army, whose 
jealousies have been among the difficulties of | the province, have held 
afestival in token of reconciliation. The measures adopted for the 
suppression of the monasteries proceed rapidly. All ecclesiastical 
interference with lay trusts has en brought to an end, and the 
amount of pensions granted to the “ religious” of all orders has been 

The sum is not stated, but the liberals complain that it is too 

much, and the priests that they are oppressed, so that justice has pro- 
ly been done. A complete system of coaches has been established 
su the Neapolitan roads, the vehicles leaving Naples every day, and so 
kward is the province that this is looked on as an immense ad- 
vance. Order, however, will not be restored until Rome is the 
capital of Italy. The Romans are again full of hope, having de. 
spatched a petition to the Emperor Napoleon signed by eight thou- 
persons, praying him to withdraw his troops from Rome. No 

; » however, is reported in the negotiations. Rumours are 
Greulated of an offer from the Emperor to retire, provided Italy 

id guarantee the present possessions of the Pope, but it is not 
coufirmed. Such an offer would be mere mockery, as the Italians 
need Rome for a capital, and object not to the French but to the Papal 

vernment. 

A great scandal has been created by the discovery that a Milanese, 
tamed Antonio Boggia, a great devotee and friend of the priests, has 

mmitted a series of murders extending over some years. The 


the only importance of the ease is the discredit it is said to throw 


upon the priestly party To English ideas it will appear to throw 
more discredit on the police. 


The Bishop of Salisbury, Dr. Hamilton, has taken a decisive step 
in regard to the famous Fsszys and Reviews as will be seen 
from the following letter, addressed by him to the Venerable Arch- 
deacon of Dorset, Mr. Buckle : 

* The Palace, Salisbury, Whit Monday, 1861. 

“Dear Mr. Archdeacon—Last week I informed Dr. Rowland Williams, whose 
name is prefixed to one of the essays in the book entitled Essays and Reviews, 
- | Ihave determined to institute legal proceeding against him in the Court of 

rehes, 

“T have come to this decision most reluctantly, and only after the most 
anxious consideration of the consequences which may arise out of the course 
which I have now adopted. But my duty seems to me clear. As I still agree 
with the opinion expressed in the letter addressed by his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, on February 12th, to one of my rural deans, the Rev. H. B. 
Williams, with regard to this and the otuer essays, and as believe (on the very 
best advice) that the writer of this essay has brought himself within the 
reach of the ecclesiastical law, I cannot escape from the conclusion that I am 
bound to endeavour to show that the Church of England does protect her 
members against such false teaching as is contained in different parts of Dr. 
Rowland Williams's essay. 

‘* I will only further say that the feeling of my clergy, as expressed to me both 
privately and and in public addresses, with regard to this essay, has quickened my 
own sense of responsibility about it, and that I am now acting in full reliance 
on their prayers that the issue of these proceedings may be such as to vindicate 
the truth of God, and that we may be all kept from mixing up with the pure 
os of loyalty to the Church of England any leaven of bitterness and want of 
charity. 

ag shall send a copy of this letter to the two other Archdeacons of my diocese. 

“ | remain, dear Mr. Archdeacon, your affectionate friend and brother, 
“W. K. Sarum.” 

There is to be a sharp contest in Flintshire for the vacant seat. 
The candidates are Lord Richard Grosvenor, Liberal, and Mr. 
Hughes, of Kinmel Park, Conservative. It has been remarked that 
Sir Stephen Glynn, the brother-in-law of Mr. Gladstone, and one 
who usually acts with the Conservatives, refused to permit his name 
to be placed on the Conservative committee. It 1s believed that 
the hostile spirit in which Mr. Hughes in his address speaks of the 
Chancellor’s budget has, in a great measure, led to Sir Stephen 
Glynn’s decision. It may be remembered that, at the general elec- 
tion in 1857, Sir Stephen Glynn was a candidate for the representa- 
tion of the county in opposition to the late member, Mr. Mostyn, 
on which occasion the present Chancellor of the Exchequer took an 
active part in Sir Stephen’s favour. Mr. Hughes, the Conservative 
candidate, is son-in-law to Lord Ravensworth, who formerly repre- 
sented Liverpool. 


The Volunteer field-days have added new spirit to the ordinary 
holiday pleasures of Whitsun week. The streets of the metropolis 
on Monday were enlivened by the march of volunteer regiments with 
their bands, going to or returning from the open spaces in or near 
London where it is possible to move a battalion or brigade. In the 
Regent’s Park there was a field-day on a large scale under Lord 
Ranelagh, who mustered four or five regiments, perhaps twelve 
hundred men, and moved them about with tolerable precision in 
a confined space, the barriers of which were formed by living walls of 
spectators forty thousand or fifty thousand strong. This crowd on 
the whole behaved very well, but some malicious persons stabbed two 
horses belonging to the small cavalry foree which helped to keep the 
ground, and one officer’s head was cut by a blow from a stone. The 
volunteers skirmished, formed line, fired volleys by battalions and by 
companies, and kept up a rattling file fire; they formed squares, re-’ 
formed line, and marched past. 

There were similar dieplaye at Hampstead, Hounslow, Windsor, 
Chelmsford, and other places. The volunteers perform their evolu- 
tions creditably, but they are still far from steady. It is evident that 
the drill of companies is not systematic, and that officers and non- 
commissioned officers are not up to their work. 

The famous Robin Hood Rifles, who attracted such well-won 
attention at the review in June, 1860, were inspected by the Duke 
of Newcastle, on the Forest Ground, Nottingham, on Tuesday, when 
they showed that their high reputation was deserved. After the 
review was over the Duke made a speech, Having applauded 
the steadiness of the regiment, and the general excellence 
of its drill, he told his hearers that the volunteer organization had 
done more than any other single thing to increase the influence of 
England abroad, and it had also done what was almost as important, 
greatly restored confidence at home. It has also improved the mo 
and physical condition of the volunteers. What we have now to 
take care of is, that the volunteer army should become permanent. 
Then he spoke to the officers in a very sensible strain : 

They had seen that day upon the ground how readily men of intelligence ac- 
complished anything which they undertook. In short, when a body of men such as 
they had in the town of Nottingham assembled together to form themselves into 
military bodies, how very soon they might learn their duties; but he believed 
soldiers could be made much more speedily and much more certainly than 
officers. Although officers might be enabled to work themselves up to a point 
for parade movements or battalion drill, they required a great deal more before 
they could be fit to encounter those serious duties which would devolve upon 
them in the event of their being called into active service. He did not mean 
these observations to be personal, or to have been elicited by anything which he 
had witnessed that day. Quite the reverse. He had been amazingly struck, 
not only with the accuracy of the officers, but with another thing, which he knew a 
military man would take great notice of—the little attempt they had made to 
drill their men upon an occasion like the present; and still less did he mean 
it as a personal application from any notion that the officers of that regiment had 
as a general rule neglected to attempt to make themselves fitted for their duties. 





ect in each case seems to have been a small sum of money, and 


He knew the pains which many of those who had to perform important civil 
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duties in the town had taken to qualify themselves for their military posts, and 
all that he desired was to say to the younger ones who might be coming forward, 
that they must not imagine they could make good officers and good soldiers with- 
out taking great pains, and that it. was not fair such fine fellows as had enlisted 
in that regiment should be otherwisa than well and efficiently officered. 

In other respects the Whitsun holidays were kept as usual. The 
public show-places and the theatres were crowded, and of course 
many sought amusement in the country. The weather was hot and 
brilliant. 

We are glad to see that a scheme is formally before the volunteers 
and the public to establish a Volunteer Training Ground and Rifle 
Range Company (Limited). This is done by several noblemen and 
- emen who have warmly supported the movement—the Duke of 

anchester being the Chairman. The plan is to raise 100,000/. in 
2/. shares. With this money it is proposed that a site for a camp 
shall be purchased near Banstead Downs on the Epsom railway. 
Colonel M‘Murdo has approved of the site, and Lord Herbert of Lea 
has approved of the project. At the Sutton Camp accommodation 
will be provided for two thousand men, including sleeping quar- 
ters, mess-rooms, lecture-rooms, butts, with ranges up to thirteen 
hundred yards. Here the volunteer will be able to drill morn 
ing and evening, go through a regular course of musketry in- 
struction, and practise at targets with ball. The neighbouring 
downs and commous afford ample space for every specics of military 
movement, and the whole scheme, which we trust will succeed, 
will supply a want long and seriously felt by the metropolitan 
volunteers. 

Very few accidents have befallen our volunteers in the discharge 
of their novel duties, but they sometimes meet with them in common 
with the regulars. Two Devon artillerymen were thus injured on 
Whit Monday, at Woodbury. They neglected the precaution of 
mooning the sponge wet, and a charge they were ramming home ex- 
ploded. One was nearly killed, a second much hurt, and a rifleman 
wounded by a splinter of the ramrod. 


Mr. Train is gradually extending his omnibus railway system. 
Besides the tramways in the Uxbridge-road and Victoria-street, lines 
have been commenced on the Surrey side, from Kennington-park to 
Westminster-bridge ; in the Southgate-road, Hackney; and King’s- 
road, [slington. Mr. ‘Train has requested permission to try the ex- 

riment of a street railway in Bristol. He offers to lay down a line 
rom the top of Park-street to Clifton, with a branch to Rutland, at 
his own expense, and to take it up again if found inconvenient or 
objectionable. ‘lhe matter has been referred to the consideration 
of the Local Board of Health. 

The Galway Packet Company having failed to fulfil its contract, 
the Goveriment have withdrawn the subsidy. ‘Lhe Prince Albert 
left Galway on Tuesday, with two hundred and seventy-six passengers 
but no mails, in pursuance of the following notice : 

“The Atlantic Royal Mail Steam Navigation Company having failed to fulfil 
the stipulations of their contract for the conveyance of mails between Galway and 
America, the Postmaster-General, with the approval of the Lords Commissioners 
of Her Majesty's ‘I'reasury, has declared that contract at an end. No mails for 
Newfoundland or the United States will, therefore, be despatched from Galway 
on Tuesday next, the 21st instant, or on any succeeding Tuesday. All letters, 
&c., for Newfoundland will henceforth be forwarded vié Halifax. 

“ By command of the Postmaster-General, 
“ROWLAND HILL, Secretary. 

“ General Post-office, May 18.” 

Although the Government have most liberally construed the terms of 
the contract, and granted more than once weeks of grace, the Lrish 
are extremely indignant, and the Dublin politicians are actively 
engaged in bringing a pressure to bear upon the Lord-Lieutenant and 
the Imperial Government to obtain a reversal of the decision. 


The Royal Agricultural Society, Earl Powis in the chair, held its 
annual meeting on Wednesday. From the report, we learn that its 
funds are in a flourishing state. Lord Feversham stated that the 
Prince Consort would probably consent to become President next 

ear, and Lord Powis announced that the Society’s exhibition for 

862 will be held in London. In 1851, he said, her Majesty was 
enw leased to let the council have their meeting in the Home 

ark, Windsor, and it had been thought advisable to have their meet- 
ing in London, to which persons from all parts of Europe would then 
be attracted. Her Majesty has now consented to allow the Society 
to have its exhibition in the Regent’s Park, and the council has just 
concluded the arrangements on the subject with the Commissioner of 
Woods and Forests. The site is an extremely eligible one, and will 
give — room for the show and the multitudes who will probably 
attend. 

The annual festival of the Royal Medical Benevolent College was 
held at Willis’s Rooms yesterday week, Lord Chelmsford in the chair. 
The college, of which the Queen is the patron and Lord Chelmsford 
has been recently elected president, was founded about nine years ago 
by members of the medical profession as an asylum for those of their 
brethren who, from ill-health, want of professional success, or other 
adverse influences, have sunk into poverty, and for the widows of 
medical men in reduced circumstances. With it is combined a school, 
devoted in part to the gratuitous education of orphans of medical 
men. ‘The purposes are—first, to maintain an asylum for one hun- 
dred pensioners, who must be duly qualified medical men, or their 
widows, not under fifty years of age, possessing incomes of not more 
than sixty pounds a year; secondly, to provide a school, in which a 
liberal education will be given to two hundred boys, sons of duly 
qualified medical men, forty of whom (the foundation sholars) will be 
educated, boarded, clothed, and maintained entirely at the expense of 
the institution, while the remainder will be charged at the lowest 





i 
racticable rate; and, thirdly, to provide annuities, or occas} 

on assistance, to duly qualified medical men in distressed eit 
stances, or to their families, when they can be granted without — 
ment to the asylum or school, which are regarded as the = 
objects of the college. The institution, which is still in its inf 
was projected in 1851, and a suitable site having been obtained for 
near Epsom Downs, it was opened in June, 1855 by the Prince Con. 
sort, accompanied by the Prince of Wales, and was shortly afte 
occupied by the pensioners and scholars who had been elected The 
portion of the building destined for the school was in May last 80 fay 
completed as to accommodate one hundred and fifty boys, but onl 
five pensioners’ houses, containing twenty residences, had been then 
built. There are resident in the college twenty pensioners, bei 
aged medical men or their widows, each of whom is provided wit 
three comfortably furnished rooms, an allowance of coals, and a 
sion of fifteen pounds a year ; also one hundred and fifty boys sons 
of medical men, forty of whom, being the foundation scholar: are 
educated aud maintained at the expense of the institution. r 

The annuai meeting of the Society for the Prevention of Cry 
to Animals, on Monday, the Bishop of Bath and Wells in the chair 
was chiefly taken up with condemnation of the practice of vivisection, 
a subject on which the chairman delivered a learned speech, show: 
how the eminent men of the past had given up the practice of yiy;. 
section as cruel and useless. ‘This practice at present prevails to a 
painful extent in France, and the society is collecting a special fund 
for the purpose of defraying any expenses that may attend its humane 
efforts to put an end to this abominable practice. 

Halifax was the scene on Tuesday of a Sunday school féte or 
jubilee. The meeting was held in the Manufacturers’ Piece 
wherein, it is said, 36,000 persons assembled. Occupying the area of 
the hall were 27,561 Sunday school teachers, scholars, and experi- 
enced vocalists. In addition, there were 2500 spectators holding 
half-crown tickets, 4600 one shilling ditto, and 1500 at sixpence— 
making a total of 36,161 persons present—the population of Halifax 
within about 1000. Eighty-seven schools were present from all 
of the extensive parish of Halifax, and even so far as Holmbrih 
16 miles distant. Of this number, 23 belonged to the Independent 
denomination, 18 to the Wesleyan Methodist, 13 to the Methodist 
Free Church, 10 to the Methodist New Connexion, 8 to the Primi- 
tive Methodist, 7 to the Baptist, and 8 “various,” including the 
Halifax Ragged School, the Halifax Union Workhouse School, &. 
Almost any number of schools might have been obtained to take part 
in the commemoration. The object of the committee of management 
was to make the assembly of scholars select—in other words, to 
collect the seniors out of the numerous schools. ‘The Sunday schools 
of the Church of England took no part in the affair, nor have’ the 
since the Jubilee of 1831. ‘The hymns were four in number, an 
were sung to the tunes of “Jubilee,” “ St. George,” “ Dismission,” 
and “Wareham.” In addition to these, Handel’s “ Hallelujah 
Chorus” was sung with marvellous precision and force. The pro- 
ceeds will amount to about 800/., which sum, less expenses, will be 
divided among the various schools for the purchase of books. 

The report of the Molyneux Asylum for Blind Women at Dublin 
has just been issued. ‘There are four thousand blind women in Ire- 
land, and nearly as many of the other sex. Dr. Wilde, the oculist, 
states that there is a greater proportion of blind in Ireland than in 
any other country of Europe except Norway. It appears from the 
Poor Law inquiry now in progress that there are one thousand seven 
hundred blind paupers in the Irish workhouses. 


A statue to the late Sir Henry Havelock was inaugurated with 
much pomp and rejoicing at Newcastle, on Tuesday. 





Messrs. Day and M. Louis Kossuth have appealed to the Lord 
Chancellor against the judgment and the decree of Vice-Chancellor 
Sir John Stuart, in the cause of the Emperor of Austria, v. Day 
Kossuth. The whole question will thus be reopened and reheard. 
The case was opened on Wednesday, and is not yet decided. 

The Bow-street magistrate was engaged on Tuesday in investigating 
a singular charge of fraud. The Reverend James Roe, a clergyman 
of the Church of England, was charged with forging documents for 
the purpose of defrauding the executors of the late Edward Roe, of 
Sutton, Macclesfield, of the sum of 6000/. The precise charge was 
that of forging and uttering, on the 30th of August last, a letter pur- 
porting am = been written to him by the late Mr. Roe, an order 
for the payment to him of 6000/., purporting to have been signed by 
the same person the day before his death, and an envelope 9 
to bear the post-office endorsement. Mr. George Hartwell Roe sal 
that the late Edward Roe made his will, leaving a legacy of 500/. to 
the Rev. James Roe, and constituting George Hartwell Roe au 
John Orme Roe residuary legatees. Mr. Roe died in January, 1859. 
In June, 1860, James Koe, through his solicitors, notified to the 
residuary legatees that a document had turned up that might affect 
the residue under the will, and in October, James Roe filed a 
against George Roe, setting up a claim to 6000/. upon 4 cheque put 
porting to have been drawn * the late Edward Roe on Messrs, 

rocklehurst and Co., of Macclesfield, and to have been enclosed _ 
letter by the deceased to the prisoner on the 30th of December, 18: . 
Mr. George Roe, seeing the documents, declared them to be — 
and hence the arrest of the prisoner. ‘The following curious eviden 


was put in: ; - 
James Perraton, examined.—“I am a stationer of 22, King-street, 


Snow-hill. About the third week inJunea ogg) yore bee ven) 
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to be Mr. C.J. Wyld, of Cheltenham (the name an  asorsing stamp. 


called on me and gave me an order in writing for an 
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afterwards sent another order for a second stamp, which I em- 

ved Mr. Surrey, of 15, Fleet-lane to execute. The stamps were 

my by rail to the above address, and other orders having followed I 
Jined them, and referred him to Mr. Surrey himself.” 

‘Abraham Surrey, engineer, proved that he had occasionally done 

work for last witness, and remembered the order in question. Wit- 
executed two endorsing stamps, and afterwards had interviews 
with the supposed Mr. W yld, w ho, on two or three occasions, sent 
back the stamps to be altered. ‘he gentleman called at his shop 
frst about the 8th of August last, producing the stamps and fittings, 
snd saying he was sent by Mr. Perraton. Witness said, “ He asked 
mitt would mind passing an hour or two with him, as our two 
might be better able to accomplish what he wanted.” TI had 
iginally formed the ye in a semicircle to contain ten letters. 
He now said he wanted it altered to contain twelve letters. He re- 
pained with me in my shop the whole of four days while I was trying 
to make the alterations. They were completed, and 1 gave him the 
stamps on the 1lth of August. The two stamps contained letters 
which would make—one of them “ Macclesfield,” and the other 
“Bath.” ‘The letters would spell these words, if so placed. I also 
made him the figures, “1,” “59.” and also “2.” The letter “J” 
was alsomade. During the time the gentleman was with me my son 
William was in the shop, working also. In December last he called 
upon me again, and I asked if the stamps had arrived, and he said, 
“Yes.” 
William Surrey, son of the last witness, proved that he saw the 
tleman in August and December, and in January last, on being 
taken to Doctors’-commons by Mr. Johnson, he saw the same gentle- 
Mr. Johnson said to witness, “Is that the person your father 
made the stamps for?” and witness replied, “ Yes.” ‘The gentleman 
shook his head and put up his hands. I understood he was the Rev. 
J. Roe. 

The prisoner was remanded, but admitted to bail. 

The following scene occurred at the Worship-street Police-oflice, 
on Monday. Mary Connor was charged before Mr. Knox with 
assaulting Henry Grosvenor, at St. John’s Church, Hackney; a 
charge the defendant admitted, but pleaded justification. Mr. Gros- 
yenor said: “ This morning I went to be married, and suddenly the 
woman pounced upon me, tore my wedding waistcoat in twain, and 
kicked me seriously. 1 gave her into custody.” Mr. Safford, clerk : 
“What was the occasion of this attack?” Grosvenor: “ You had 
better question her.” Mr. Knox: “ You had better say whether you 
know of any cause.” Grosvenor: “ Well, I believe that the child b 
her side is mine, but I pay her for its support.”” Mary Connor : “| 
have lived with this man six years on his promise to act honourably 
tome. I found him marrying another, and in my indignation | did 
tear his waistcoat. He then struck me, knocked two of my teeth 


out, and I kicked him.” Grosvenor: “I did not strike you.” Mr. 
Knox: “A most disagreeable scene this must have been. Is that 


child sworn to complainant ?” Mary Connor: “I never took that 
step, but can show that he has given me money on its account.” 
Mr. Knox: “‘Then I would recommend that you get an order 
against him.” Constable: “When 1 was called to the church | 
found at least one hundred and fifty persons near the doors, com- 
lainant holding a waistcoat in two pieces over his arm. Defendant 
id not complain of her teeth being knocked out.” Mr. Knox: “ I 
perceive that she has suffered such a loss, but there is no corrobora- 
tive evidence that complainant inflicted the injury. (‘To defendant) 
—Whatever your grievance it cannot be permitted for you to seek 
satisfaction in the way you have. I must order that you find two 
bail to keep the peace towards him for six months.” 


Che Cont. 
Tar Queen, the Prince Consort, the Princess Alice, and the younger 
children quitted Buckingham Palace on Saturday, and went to the 
Isle of Wight, where her Majesty remains. On the next day Prince 
Louis of Hesse arrived from Ostend in the steamer Black Eagle. 
On Wednesday the King of the Belgians, accompanied by the Count 
ders, arrived at Portsmouth, and, being received by the Prince 
Consort and Prince Louis of Hesse, went thence to Osborne. 
a Queen has walked and driven abroad several times during the 


Debates aud Proceedings in Parliament. 
Hovst or Commons. Thursday, May 23.—Dockyard Management; Sir F. Smith's 
Motion—Supply, Naval Estimates. 
DockyaRD MANAGEMENT. 

The House of Commons met on Thursday after the Whitsuntide 

Tecess, and sat late, the main business being rey 
On the motion that the House should go into Committee, Sir Fre- 
DERICK Situ called attention to the report of the Commissioners 
on dockyards, and moved “that it is expedient that such reforms 
should e in the control and management of Her Majesty’s 
naval yards as will tend to promote greater efficiency, and consequently 
imsure greater economy, in those establishments.” His complaints 
Were that there was no harmony in the departments; that the Con- 
troller had no effective power, and that the accounts were mystified 
and irregular. ‘These assertions he illustrated by statements drawn 
‘om the Blue Book, and made some suggestions intended to be reme- 
He complained of the mode of making contracts, and generally 
of the inefficient working of the Board of ‘Admiralty, and the absence 

effective control. 

r. Luypsay seconded the motion; and after Admiral Seymour 
¢ some comments on the desirability of better accounts, Lord 
LARENCE PaGet stated that, as regards accounts, the Accountant- 
had prepared a form of accounts by double entry, and devised 





a scheme by which all the bookkeeping and accounts of the shipbuild- 
ing departments shall be entirely committed to the charge of one 
officer and an assistant at Somerset-house. These accounts will thus 
be brought into one focus at the Admiralty, and the cost of every ship 
readily and accurately ascertained. One cause of inefficiency is that 
the whole of the Admiralty is not united under one roof. 

“ There has been great inconvenience experienced, but it has arisen from this 
fact, that our departments are separated, and that, whereas they ought to be all 
under one roof and in daily communication with each other, we have the Con- 
troller of the Navy at Whitehall, while the storekeeper, an officer intimately 
connected with him in all business, is at Somerset-house, Constant communication 
betweeu those officers has ceased from the day on which the Controller was removed 
to Whitehall. It is one of the recommendations of the commission, in which I 
heartily concur, tnat the departments should be re-united. The Admiralty is a 
great war department, and although we may struggle on in time of peace, yet if 
war broke out to-morrow it would be found absolutely necessary that all its parts 
should be brought under one roof. ‘This matter is considered by the Board of 
Admiralty to be so important that we are already in communication with the 
Treasury upon the subject, and 1 hope that before long a great and beneficial 
change will be made. The hon. and gallant admiral, the member for Devonport, 
thinks that the recommendation of the commission, that there should each year 
be laid upon the table an estimate of the cost of ships to be built, could not be 
carried out. I differ from him. I believe that it can be done; but it can only 
be done when you have a correct account of what ships cost; therefore, if I were 
now to lay upon the table an estimate of the cost of what we propose to do this 
year, it would be only deceiving the House. My noble friend, the Duke of 
Somerset, has, in order that we may comply with the general wish of the House 
that we should give all the information which we can, empowered me to give a 
sort of rough estimate of what we are really going to do, and that estimate I shall 
be glad to communicate to the Committee when we get to Vote 10. I cannot 
oppose the motion of my hon, friend. At the same time, I do not think it is 
necessary, because it is the desire of the Admiralty to carry out the recom- 
mendations of the commission, and as I understand that if it is carried we shall 
not be able to go into Committee of Supply to-night, I hope that he will not press 
it to a division.” 

Admiral Waxcort expressed his gratification at the announcement 
that the Admiralty intended to carry out many of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commissioners, and said that after reading their 
report he was persuaded that Sir Baldwin Walker, if in England, 
could not furnish the committee now sitting with any additional in- 
formation. 

Sir Henry Wit.ovcHsy was quite willing to give the Duke of 
Somerset credit for a sincere desire to improve the service. At the 
same time, when it was remembered that forty-four millions sterling 
had been voted in eleven years for ship-building, it was not unreason- 
able that the public should complain of a system of accounts which 
was admittedly thoroughly unsound. 

r- Daveiisn confessed himself at a loss to know in what respect 
the Duke of Somerset had exerted himself to reform the service more 
than Sir James Graham or Sir John Pakington. On the contrary, he 
considered that the latter right hon. baronet deserved well of the 
country for the vigorous efforts he had made to introduce reforms. 
As for the present Secretary of the Admiralty, he had really no more 
power at the board than a clerk. 

Mr. Linpsay was far from satisfied with the explanation of Lord C. 
Paget, and contended that if there were a well-organized system of 
management and accounts at the Admiralty the public ought to re- 
ceive as much for an expenditure of ten millions as they now got for 
twelve millions—in short that there would be a saving of at least two 
millions per annum. On the question of ship-building be remarked 
that he had very great doubt if the form in which we were constructing 
the new iron-cased frigates was the best that could be adopted, and re- 
commended that before any more of these gigantic ships were built the 
Admiralty should invite the tender of models, and throw the competi- 
tion open to the world. 

Sir Joun Paxineron denied that the Secretary to the Admiralty 
had not met the question in a fair spirit. He admitted that the Board of 
Admiralty did not possess proper control, and that their ory oy | 
was not such as ought to rest upon them. It was true that the Roya 
Commissioners had recommended the reconstruction of the Admiralty, 
and the adoption of a new and improved system of accounts; but 
with regard to the former point it was scarcely competent for the Go- 
vernment to take any steps until the select committee of the House 
had reported; and as to the latter he was satisfied with the assurance 
which the Secretary to the Admiralty had given them, that the best 
mode of carrying out the recommendation was then under con- 
sideration. 

Motion withdrawn. 

Navan Estimates, — 

In Commitee of Supply on the Naval Estimates there were three 
divisions. On the vote of 3,489,477/. for naval stores for the build- 
ing, repair, and outfit of the fleet, steam machinery, and ships built 
by contract, Mr. Linpsay moved that the first item—949,371/. for 
timber—should be reduced by 300,000/. The sum voted last year, he 
said, was 722,758/,, and for a long series of years prior to 1859 the 
average amount did not exceed 350,000/. That was a time, moreover, 
when we built nothing but wooden ships. In 1859, when it was foun 
necessary to reconstruct the navy, the sum asked for was 450,000/,, and 
the amount actually expended was about 600,000/. Our wooden fleet 
was now considerably larger than all the navies of the world com- 
bined, and it had been resolved that no more wooden line-of-battle 
ships should be built. Why, then, should Parliament be asked to vote 
the enormous sum of 1,000,000/. for timber ? 

Mr. Baxter seconded the ——., He dilated on ~ strength and 
efficiency of our navy. He said we have too many ships. We have 
a Channel cquadven, oud the French have none. He had failed to 
discover that formidable phantom squadron which had raised so much 
alarm. In the p= be common sense, why then demand so much for 
the purchase of timber. 

a CLARENCE PaGet said the stock of timber had been reduced 
too low by the unprecedented expenditure of timber during the last two 
years, and it was held desirable to increase it. Two months ago the 
stock on hand was fifty-one thousand loads, much below the usual 
quantity. It is proposed to purchase seventy-three thousand loads, 
and as fort -two thousand eds will be consumed this year, the stock 
on hand will be eighty-two thousand loads, a two years’ consumption. 
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A debate arose in a very thin house. Sir Jonn Paxtyeton sup- 


i a 
| On a division the amendment to reduce the vote was negatived by 


ported the vote. A far higher question than one of expenditure was | 66 to 31 


at stake, both with respect to iron-cased ships and the stock of timber 
—namely, whether or not England was to remain the first maritime 
Power of the world. If the House of Commons meant England to 
occupy this position they must not indulge every now and then in 
these hot and cold fits about expenditure, because cost was an indis- 
pensable condition of our ang gs What struck him more strongly 
almost than anything else when he was in office, in 1858 and 1839, 
was the deficient supply of timber in the dockyards, though the stock 
then was larger than it had been for some years. 

Lord Patmerston described the motion as intending to cripple the 
Navy. 
“ My noble friend stated that if the supply of timber is obtained which we now 

ask for, we shall only have two years’ consumption in our stores; and [ remem- 
ber when this question was discussed last year it was maintained that we ought 
at least to have three years’ consumption on hand. Then it is said that iron 
ships only are to be built; but hon. gentlemen appear to run away with the idea 
that iron ships are built entirely of iron. My two hon. friends must, I am sure, 
be perfectly aware that an iron ship contains a vast quantity of wood, and it is 
absurd to say that, because iron ships are to be built, you will not require a 
stock of timber. Then it is said, You ought to take example from France, who 
has abandoned all idea of rivalling us in our navy; and that it is absurd for us 
to have the stock of timber which this vote would enable us to to obtain, seeing 
the total abstinence of France from anything like an attempt to rival our navy. 
But do hon. gentlemen know what is the amount of timber now in stock in 
the French arsenals? This vote would give us a supply of 80,000 loads, but the 
French, with a smaller navy, and smaller demands for timber, have 160,000 loads 
in stock, just double that which we should have if this vote were granted. The 
reasons given by my noble friend, and supported by the right hon. baronet, for 
making contracts when opportunity offers, are unanswerable. You cannot go 
into the market and order a supply of timber like a supply of coals. It is well 
known that timber fit for certain purposes grows only in certain positions, and if 
when an opportunity offers for making contracts you do not take advantage of it, 
other people step in, and you are left without the material necessary for the 
maintenance of your navy. Under these circumstances I hope the House will see 
that no reason has been shown for diminishing this vote, or for blaming the 
Admiralty for making contracts for the material necessary to the maintenance of 
that navy without which the country would be utterly ruined.” 

Mr. Brieut said that members of that House, fresh from French 
dockyards, had not seen the stocks of timber spoken of. Lord Palmer- 
ston had talked before of a phantom French flect, and now he brought 
forward phantom stocks of timber. 

It was now pretty well proved that we had more ships of every class than all 
the rest of the world put together, and therefore it could not be necessary, in the 
opinion of any man outside of a lunatic asylum, that we should go on increasing 
our navy at the same rate as in the last two years. If that were so, why was so 
large a vote of timber asked for when the vote for last year was greatly in excess of 
former years? It was clear, therefore, that at the end of the year the stock 
would be enormously above the ordinary amount which was required in the navy. 
(Hear.) They had not the least reason to suppose from what the noble viscount 
had said, for he was in a very “Rule Britannia” sort of mood that night— 
(daughter )—that next year the vote would be any less. The noble viscount had 
not treated the subject as he ought in his responsible position. He would find 
before long that 70,000,00b/. of taxes was more than the people would bear. 
With no unfriendly feeling he told the noble viscount that he had created the 
difficulties with which his Chancellor of the Exchequer, both this year and last 
year, had had to contend in the House. 

Mr. Henwry answered Mr. Bright, remarking that his speech was 


Here the Chairman reported progress and the House resumed, 
- ne pane ia Bivwesne. 

{r. D. Grirritu asked whether information had bee ived 
the Austrian Government are removing the troops of the late Dyes 
Modena from the territory of Venetia; and, also, whether that Gr 
vernment were transferring troops from Mantua and other fortresses 
in Venetia to Hungary, for the purpose of the collection of taxes j 
the latter country. ™ 

Lord Jonn Russet said no information had been received at the 
Foreign-oflice with respect to the removal of the troops of the late 
Duke of Modena from the territory of Venetia, or the contem lated 
employment of those troops in the collection of taxes. He did not 
think he was at all called upon at the present moment to enter intg 
the question which had arisen between Austria and Hungary, but he 
might take the opportunity of stating that he had given no opinion in 
favour of the former as against the latter, and had, when speaking on 
the subject on a sega occasion, simply expressed a wish that Hun. 
gary might be able to enjoy her liberty according to her ancient Con 
stitution, and that that liberty might be found to be compatible With 
the maintenance of the present dynasty. 





MR. SEWARD'S LETTER. 
Tue Secrerary or Strate TO Mr. Darton. 
(No. 7.) 
Department of State, Washington, May 4, 1861, 

Srr,—The despatches of your predecessor, Nos. 117, 119, and 120, have been 
received. The latter, acknowledging the receipt of our letter of recal, and an. 
nouncing his intended return, requires no special notice. No. 117 bears the date 
of 5th of April last. It contains only an exposition of Mr. Faulkner's views of 
the policy which this Government ought to pursue in regard to the disturbed 
condition of affairs at home, but at the same time gives us no information con 
cerning the state of affairs in France. 

The instructions heretofore transmitted to you will show you the President's 
views on the subject Mr. Faulkner has discussed, and these will be your guide 
notwithstanding any different opinions your predecessor may have expressed, or 
left on record at Paris, 

No. 119 bears date of the 15th April last, and contains a report of an official 
conversation, and also of an unofficial one, held between Mr. Faulkner and M, 
Thouvenel. In the former conversation, M. Thouvenel asked Mr. Faulkner 
whether there is not some diversity of opinion in the Cabinet of the President ag 
to the proper mode of meeting the difficulties which now disturb the relations of 
the States and the general Government. Mr. Faulkner, in reply, said that he 
had no information on the subject. The matter is of no great moment, yet it is 
desirable that there be no misapprehension of the true state of the Government in 
the present emergency. You may, therefore, recal that conversation to M. 
Thouvenel’s memory, and then assure him explicitly that there is no difference of 
opinion whatever between the President and his constitutional advisers, or among 
those advisers themselves, concerning the policy that has been pursued, and 
which is now prosecuted by the admiuistration, in regard to the unhappy distur- 
bances existing in the country. The path of executive duty has thus far been 
too plainly marked out by stern necessity to be mistaken, while the solemnity of 
the great emergency and the responsibility it involves, have extinguished in the 
— councils every emotion but those of loyalty and patriotism. It is not in the 
1ands of this administration that this Government is to come to an end, if at all, 
much less for want of harmony in devotion to the country. 





really a speech on the general expenditure of the country. Mr. Hen- | M. Thouvenel’s declaration, that the United States may rest well assured that 


ley contended that our store of timber was insuflicient. 

It was said that it was a great feature in Sir B. Walker's character that he 
found out there was no timber in the dockyards. Sir B. Walker might have 
known that by asking any person who chose to look into the stock of timber an 


the amount of work ordered by this House. With the report of the Dockyard | ®° 


Committee, showing how many loads of timber each ship would take, it became 
as clear as the sun at noonday that they must build with unseasoned timber. It 
was so appirent to him, that he thought it right to call the attention of the 
House to it. A good deal of unseasoned timber had been put into these ships, 
and they would require a great deal of repair in consequence. What occurred 
with the gunboats? They had had to pull them to pieces and do them up again, 
and did they suppose that these ships of the line would not come into the same 
category? To put hot boilers next to unseasoned wood was a safe receipt to 

uce rot. Whatever expense might be thus occasioned cught to be saved. 
Whether the French had fifty thousand or a hundred thousand loads was nothing | 
tous. It was the duty of our Government to keep our arsenals full of timber, 
so that if occasion should come there would be the timber ready for use. ( Cheers.) 
English oak was not fit for use until it had been three years in the dockyards, 
and those yards were now cleaned out. There was a very low stock of timber 
in the dockyards, and it was the first duty of the Government to get that stock 
up again. (Cheers.) He did not want to go into general matters further than 
to remark, upon the observation of the hon. member for Birmingham as to the 
amount of property at sea, that property at sea could be insured, but the honour 
of the country could not be insured except by proper ships and armaments. 
They might go to Lloyd’s and insure property at sea, and it might be even better 
to get money instead of goods, but the honour of the country could not be in- 
sured except by stout ships and good men in them. ( Cheers.) 

The debate was continued for some time, and then on a division the 
amendment was negatived by 66 to 30. 

Mr. Liypsay then moved that the item of 271,757/. for metals, &c., 
be reduced by 71,757/. Negatived by 76 to 32. ; ‘ 

Mr. Linpsay next moved that the sum of 100,000/. for iron for an 
iron-cased ship to be built at Chatham be omitted, upon the ground 
that the commissioners had reported that it was not advisable to carry 
on the building of such ships in the Government dockyards under the 
existing system of accounts, without the means attainable of testing 
the cost of the work. ; ‘ 

Sir F. Smurn considered that it was most desirable that one iron 
ship at least should be built in a Government dockyard, in order that 
they might have an opportunity of testing the character and cost of 
the work, and seeing if it could not be done as well and as cheaply as 
in a private dockyard. ; 

Lord C. Pacer defended the vote, and said that the new dock at 
Chatham afforded the best accommodation for building an iron ship 
there. ; 

Mr. Daxetisu observed that even for the building of a wooden ship 
the smithy at Chatham was a mere ruin, and uatil the House should 
have agreed to the vote for a steam factory there would be no ade- 


no hasty or precipitate action on the subject of the apprehended appiication of 
the insurrectionists for a recognition of the independence of the so-called 
Confederate States, is entirely satisfactory, although it was attended by a 


q | reservation of views concerning general principles, applicable to cases that ueed 


t now be discussed. 
In the unoftticial conversation, Mr. Faulkner says that he himself expressed the 
opinion that force would not be resorted to, to coerce the so-called seceding States 
into submission to the Federal authority, and that the only solution of the 
difficulties would be found in such modifications of the constitutional compact as 
would invite the seceding States back into the Union, or a peaceable acquiescence 
in the assertion of their claim to a separate sovereignty. The time when these 
questions had any pertinence or plausibility has passed away. The United States 
waited patiently, while their authority was defied in turbulent assemblies aad 
insidious preparations, willing to hope that mediation, offered on all sides, would 
conciliate and induce the disaffected parties to return to a better mind. But the 
case is now altogether changed. The insurgents have instituted revolution with 
nu, flagrant, deadly war, to compel the United States to acquiesce in the 
dismemberment of the Union. The United States have accepted the civil war as 
an inevitable necessity. The constitutional remedies for all the complaints of the 
insurgents are still open to them, and will remain so. But, on the other hand, 
the land and naval forces of the Union have been put into activity to restore the 
Federal authority, and to save the Union from danger. 

You cannot be too decided er too explicit in making known to the French 
Government that there is not now, nor has there been, nor will there be, any, the 
least, idea existing in this Government of suffering a dissolution of this Union to 
take place in any way whatever. There will be here only one nation and one 
Government ; and tiiere will be the same Republic and the same constitutional 
Union that have already survived a dozen national changes, and changes of 
governinent in almost every other country. These will stand hereafter, as they 
now are, objects of human wonder and human affection. You have seen on the 
eve of your departure the elasticity of the national spirit, the vigour of the 
national Governinent, and the lavish devotion of the national treasures to this 
great cause. Tell M. Thouvenel, then, with the highest consideration and good 
teeling, that the thought of a dissolution of this Union, peaceably, or by force, 
has never entered into the mind of any candid statesman here, and it is high 
time that it be dismissed by statesmen in Europe. 

1 am, Sir, respectfully, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Wa. H. SewArD. 
To Wm. L. Dayton, Esq., &e. 





THE NORTHERN ARGUMENT AGAINST SECESSION. 
“« Tr body politic known for seventy years as the United States of America is 
not a Confederacy, not a compact of Suvereign States, not a copartnership 5 sme 
Commonwealth, of which the constitution drawn up at Philadelphia by the —_ 
vention of 1787, over which Washington presided, is the organic fundament 
law. We had already had enough ot a Coufederacy. The thirteen rebei ef 
vinces, afterwards the thirteen original independent States of America, had been 
united toeach other during the revolutionary war by articles of ¢ onfederacy- 
* The said States hereby enter ito a firm league of friendship with each other. 





quate machinery there for constructing iron ships. 


Such was the language of 1731, and the league or treaty thus drawn up Was 
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éed, not by the people of the States, but by the State Governments—the 
ratified, and executive bodies, namely, in their corporate capacity. _ 
% The continental Congress, which was the central administrative board 


‘ +s epoch, was a diet of envoys from sovereign States. It had no power 
during toe oiduals. It could not command the States. It could move only 
e uisitions and recommendations. Its functions were essentially diplomatic, 


act 
thoes of the States-General of the old Dutch Republic, like those of the 
modern Germanic Confederation. se: : 

We were a league of petty sovereignties. When the war had ceased, when 
oar independence had been acknowledged in 17 83, we sank rapidly into a condition 
of utter impotence, imbecility, anarchy. We had achieved our independence, 

we had not constructed a nation. We were not a body politic. No laws 
be enforced, no insurrection suppressed, no debts collected. Neither 
nor life was secure. Great Britain had made a treaty of peace with us, 
Porshe scorafully declined a treaty of commerce and amity ; not because we had 
been rebels, but because we were not a State—because we were a mere dissolving 
Jeague of jarring provinces, incapable of guaranteeing the stipulations of any 
commercial treaty. We were unable even to fulfil the conditions of the 
treaty of peace, and enforce the stipulated collection of debts due to 
British subjects ; and Great Britain refused, in consequence, to give up 
the military posts which she held within our frontiers. For twelve years 
after the acknowledgment of our independence we were mortified by the 
tacle of foreign soldiers occupying a long chain of fortresses south of the 
t lakes and upon our own soil, We were a Confederacy. We were sovereign 
el And these were the fruits of such a Confederacy and of such sove- 
reignty. It was, until the immediate present, the darkest hour of our history. 
But there were patriotic and sagacious men in those days, and their efforts at 
ast rescued us from the condition of a Confederacy. The ‘Constitution of the 
United States’ was an organic law, enacted by the sovereign people of that whole 
territory which is commonly called in geographies and histories the United States 
of America. It was empowered to act directly, by its own legislative, judicial, 
and executive machinery upon every individual in the country. It could seize 
his property, it could take his life, for causes of which itself was the judge. The 
States were distinctly prohibited from opposing its decrees or from exercising 
any of the great functions of sovereignty. The Union alone was supreme, 
‘anything in the constitution and laws of the States to the contrary notwith- 
standing.” Of what significance, then, was the title of * sover gu’ States, 
arrogated in later days by communities which had voluntarily abdicated the most 
yital attributes of sovereignty? But, indeed, the words ‘sovereign’ and ‘ sove- 
reignty’ are purely inapplicable to the American system. In the Declaration of 
Independence the provinces declare themselves ‘free and independent States, 
but the men of those days knew that the word ‘sovereign’ was a term of feudal 
igin. When their connexion with a time-honoured feudal monarchy was 
abruptly severed the word ‘s vereign’ had no meaning for us. A sovereign is one 
who acknowledges no superior, who possesses the highest authority without con- 
trol, who is supreme in power. How could any one State of the United States 
claim such characteristics at all, least of all after its inhabitants, in their primary 
assemblies, had voted to submit themselves, without limitation of time, to a consti- 
tation which was declared supreme? The only intelligible source of power ina 
country beginning its history de novo after a revolution, in a land never subjected 
to military or feudal conquest, is the will of the people of the whole land as 
expressed by a majority. At the present moment, unless the Southern re- 
volution shall prove successful, the United States Government is a fact, an 
established authority. In the period between 1783 and 1787 we were in chaos, 
In May of 1787 the Convention met in Philadelphia, and, after some months’ 
deliberation, adopted with unprecedented unanimity the project of the great law, 
which, sosoon as it should be accepted by the people, was to be known as the 
Constitution of the United States. 

“It was not a compact. Who ever heard of a compact to which there were 
no parties, or who ever heard of a compact made by a single party with himself? 
Yet the name of no State is mentioned in the whole document; the States 
themselves are only mentioned to receive commands or prohibitions, and the 
* people of the United States’ is the single party by whom alone the instrument is 
executed. 

“The Constitution was not drawn up by the States, it was not promulgated in 
the name of the States, it was not ratified by the States. The States never 
acceded to it, and possess no power to secede from it. It ‘was ordained and 
established’ over the States by a power superior to the States—by the people of 
the whole land in their aggregate capacity, acting through conventions of 
delegates expressly chosen for the purpose within each State, independently of 
the State Governments, after the project had been framed. 

“ Had the Union thus established in 1787 been a Confederacy, it might have 
been argued, with more or less plausibility, that the States which peaceably 
acceded to it might at pleasure peaceably secede from it. It is none the less true 
that such a proceeding would have stamped the members of the Convention— 
Washington, Madison, Jay, Hamilton, and their colleagues—with utter incom- 
petence ; for nothing can be historically more certain than that their object was 
to extricate us from the anarchy to which that principle had brought us. 

“* However gross a heresy it may be (says the Federalist, recommending the 
pew constitution) to maintain that a party to a compact has a right to r voke 
that compact, the doctrine has had respectable advocates. The possibility of 
such a question shows the necessity of laying the foundation of our national 
— deeper than in the mere sauction of delegated authority. The 

ie of American empire ought to rest on the solid basis of the consent of the 
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ric 
people. 

“Certainly, the most venerated expounders of the Constitution—Jay, Mar- 
shall, Hamilton, Kent, Story, Webster —were of opinion that the intention of the 
Convention to establish a permanent consolidated Government, a single common- 
Wealth, had been completely successful, 

“*The great and fundamental defect of the Confederation of 1781 (says 
Chancellor Ke nt), which led to its eventual overtlirow, was that, in imitation of 
all former confederacivs, it carried the decrees of the Federal Council to the 
States in their sovereign capacity. The great and incurable defect of all former 
Federal Governments, such as the Amphictyonic, Achwan, and Lycian Con- 
federacies, and the Germanic, Helvetic, Hanseatic, and Datch Republies, is that 
The first effort to relieve the people 











they were suvere ignties over sovereignties. 
of the country from this state of national adation and ruin came from Vir- 
i The General Convention afterwards met at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 

e plan was submitted to a convention of delegates chosen by the pe ple at 
large in each State for assent and ratification, Such a measure was laying the 
foundations of the fabric of our national policy where alone they ought to be laid 
on the broad consent of the pe ple’ —1 Kent, 225. 

“It istrue that the consent of the people ven by the inhabitants voting 
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in each State; but in what other conceivable way could the pe the whol 
country have voted? ‘They assembled in the several States, ry; ‘but 
where else could they assemble 2’ 

“Secession is, in’ brief, the return to chaos from which we emerged three- 
quarters of a century since. No logical sequence can be more perfect. If one 
State has a1 ight to secede to.day, ti t it calls its sovereig another 





a 
May, and probably will, do the same to-morrow, 
™, until there are none left to secede from. Granted the premises that each 
te may peaceably secede from the Union, it follows tuat a county may 
aceably secede fron a State, and a town from a county, until there is nothing 
t but a horde of individuals all seceding from each other. ‘The theory that the 


a third on the next lay, and so 





people of a whole country in their aggregate capacity are supreme is intelligible ; 
and it has been a fact, also, in America tor seventy years. But it is impossible to 
show, if the people of a State be sovereign, that the people of a county, or of a 
village, and the individuals of the village, are not equally sovereign, and justified 
in ‘resuming their sovereignty’ when their interest or their caprice seems to 
impel them. The process of disintegration brings back the community to 
barbarism, precisely as its converse has built up commonwealths—whether 
empires, kingdoms, or republics—out of original barbarism. Established 
authority, whatever the theory of its origin, isa fact. It should never be light) 
or capriciously overturned. They who venture on the attempt should weigh well 
the responsibility that is upon them. Above all, they must expect to be arraigned 
for their deeds before the tribunal of the civilized world and of future ages—a 
court of last appeal, the code of which is based on the divine principles of right 
and reason, which are dispassionate and eternal. No man, on either side of the 
Atlantic, with Anglo-Saxon blood in his veins, will dispute the right of a people 
or of any portion of a people to rise against oppression, to demund redress of 
grievances, and in case of denial of justice to take up arms to vindicate the 
sacred principle of liberty. Few Englishmen or Americans will deny that the 
source of government is the consent of the governed, or that every nation has 
the right to govern itself according to its will. When the silent consent is 
changed to fierce remonstrance the revolution is impending. The right of revo- 
lution is indisputable. It is written on the whole record of our race. British 
and American history is made up of rebellion and revolution. Many of the 
crowned kings were rebels or usurpers; Hampden, Pym, and Oliver Cromwell; 
Washington, Adams, and Jefferson, all were rebels. It is no word of reproach ; 
but these men all knew the work they had set themselves to do, They never 
called their rebellion ‘ peaceable secession.” ‘They were sustained by the eon- 
sciousness of right when they overthrew established authority, but they meant to 
overthrow it. They meant rebellion, civil war, bloodshed, infinite suffering fo 
themselves and their whole generation, for they accounted them welcome substi- 
tutes for insulted liberty and violated right. There can be nothing plainer, then, 
than the American right of revolution. But then it should be called revolution. 
* Secession, as a revolutionary right,’ said Daniel Webster in the Senate, nearly 
thirty years ago, in words that now sound prophetic, ‘ Is intelligible. As a right 
to be proclaimed in the midst of civil commotions, and asserted at the head of 
armies, | can understand it. But as a practical right, existing under the Consti- 
tution, and in conformity with its provisions, it seems to be nothing but an 
absurdity, for it supposes resistance to Government under authority of Govern- 
ment itself; it supposes dismemberment without violating the principles of 
Union ; it supposes opposition to law without crime; it supposes the violation of 
oaths without responsibility; it supposes the total overthrow of Government 
without revolution.’ 

“* A Constitution ean only be subverted by revolution, or by foreign conquest 
of the land. The revolution may be the result of a successful rebellion. A 
peaceful revolution is also conceivable in the case of the United States. The 
same power which established the Constitution may justly destroy it. The people 
of the whole land may meet, by delegates, in a great national convention, as they 
did in 1787, and declare that the Constitution no longer answers the purpose 
for which it was ordained; that it no longer can secure the blessings of liberty 
for the people in present and future generations, and that it is therefore for ever 
abolished. When that project has been submitted again to the people voting in 
their primary assemblies, not influenced by fraud or force, the revolution is 
lawfully accomplished, and the Union is no more. 

“ Such a proceeding is conceivable, although attended with innumerable dif- 
ficulties and dangers. But these are not so great as those of the civil war into 
which the action of the seceding States has plunged the country. The division 
of the national domain and other property, the navigation and police of the great 
rivers, the arrangement and fortitication of frontiers, the transit of the isthmus, 
the mouth of the Mississippi, the contyol of the Gulf of Mexico, these are sig- 
nificant phrases which have an appalling sound; for there is not one of them 
that does not contain the seeds of war. In any separation, however accomplished, 
these difficulties must be dealt with, but there would seem less hope of arriving 
at a peaceful settlement of them now that the action of the seceding States has been 
so precipitate and lawless. For a single State, one after another, to resume those 
functions of sovereignty which it had unconditionally abdicated when its people 
ratified the Genstitution of 1787, to seize forts, arsenals, custom-houses, post- 
oflices, mints, and other valuable property of the Union, paid for by the treasure 
of the Union, was not the exercise of a legal function, but it was rebellion, treason, 
and plunder.” 









THE SOUTHERN ARGUMENT FOR SECESSION. 

“During the war waged against Great Britain by her colonies{on this continent, 
a common danger impelled them to a close alliance, and to the formation of a 
Confederation by the terms of which the colonies, styling themselves States 
entered ‘ severally into a firm league of friendship with each other for their com. 
mon defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual and general welfare, 
binding themselves to assist each other against all force offered to or attacks 
made upon them, or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, or 
any other pretence whatever. 

“In order to guard against any misconstruction of their compact, the several 
States made explicit declaration, in a distinct article, that ‘each State retains its 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right 
which is not by this Confederation expressly delegated to the United States in 
Congress assembled.’ 

“ Under this contract of alliance the war of the Revolution was successfully 
waged, and resulted in the treaty of peace with Great Britain in 1783, by the 
terms of which the several States were, each by name, recoguised to be inde- 
pendent. J . 

“The Articles of Confederation contained a clause whereby all alterations 
were prohibited, unless confirmed by the Legislatures of every State, after being 
agreed to by the Congress ; and, in obedience to this provision, under the resolu- 
tion of Congress of the 21st of February, 1787, the several States appointed 
delegates, who attended a Convention ‘for the sole and express purpose of 
revising the Articles of Confederation, .and reporting to Congress and the 
several Legislatures such alterations and provisions therein as shall, when agreed 
to in Congress, and confirmed by the States, render the Federal Constitution ade- 
quate to the exigencies of Government and the preservation of the Union.’ 

“It was by the delegates chosen by the several States, under the resolution 
just quoted, that the Constitution of the United States was framed in 1787, and 
submitted to the several States for ratification, as shown by the seventh article, 
which is in these words: 

“* The ratification of the Conventions of nine States shall be sufficient for 
the establishment of this Constitution between the States so ratifying the same.” 

“ The Constitution of 1787 having, however, omitted the clause already 
recited from the Articles of Confederation which provided in explicit terns that 
such State retained its sovereignty and indep leona some re was felt in 
the States when invited to ratity the Constitution, lest this omission should be 
construed into an abandonment of their cherished principle, and they refused to 
be satisfied until amendments were added to the Constitution, placing beyond 
any pretence of doubt the reservation by the States of all their sovereign rights 
and powers, not expressly delegated to the United States by the Constitution. 

“T have italicized certain words in the quotations just made, for the par- 
pose of attracting attention to the singular and marked caution with which the 
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States endeavoured, in every possible form, to exclude the idea that the separate 
and independent sovereignty of each State was merged into one common Govern- 
ment and nation, and the earnest desire they evinced to impress on the Con- 
stitution its true character—that of a compact between independent States. 

“ Strange indeed must it — to the impartial observer, but it is none the 
less true, that all these carefully-worded clauses proved unavailing tc prevent 
the rise and growth in the Northern States of a political school which has 
persistently claimed that the Government thus formed was not a compact be- 
tween States, but was, in effect, a national Government, set up above and over 
the States. An organization, created by the States to secure the blessings of 
liberty and independence against foreign aggression, has been gradually perverted 
into a machine for their control in their domestic affairs; the creature had been 
exalted above its creators; the principals have been made subordinate to the 
agent appointed by themselves. 


“ The people of the Southern States, whose almost exclusive occupation was 


agriculture, early perceived a tendency in the Northern States to render the com- 
mon Government subservient to their own purposes by imposing burdens on 
commerce as a protection to their manufacturing and shipping interests. Long 
and angry controversy grew out of these attempts, often successful, to benefit 
one section of the count 
disruption arising from this cause was enhanced by the fact that the Northern 
population was increasing by immigration and other causes in a greater ratio 
than the population of the South. By degrees, as the Northern States gained 
preponderance in the National Congress, self-interest taught their people to yield 
ly assent to any plausible advocacy of their right as a majority to govern the 
minority without control; they learned to listen with impatience to the sugges- 
tion of any constitutional impediment to the exercise of their will; cal es 
utterly have the principles of the Constitution been corrupted in the Northern 
mind, that in the inaugural address delivered by President Lincoln in March last, 
@he asserts as an axiom which he 7 f deems to be undeniable, that the theory 
of the Constitution requires that in all cases the majority shall govern; and in 
another memorable instance the same chief magistrate did not hesitate to liken 
the relations between a State and the United States to those which exist between 
a counter and the State in which it is situated and by which it was created. 
This is the lamentable and fundamental error on which rests the policy that has 
culminated in his declaration of war against these Confederate States. 

“ In addition to the long-continued and deep-seated resentment felt by the 
Southern States at the persistent abuse of the powers they had delegated to the 
—— for the purpose of enriching the manufacturing and shipping classes of 
the North at the —ae of the South, there has existed for nearly half a cen- 
— another subject of discord, involving interests of such transcendant magni- 

le as at all times to create the apprehension in the minds of many devoted 
lovers of the Union that its performance was impossible. 

“When the several States delegated certain powers to the United States 

a large portion of the labouring population consisted of African slaves 

imported into colonies by the mother country. In twelve out of the thirteen States 

slavery existed, and the right of property in slaves was protected by law. 

This property was recognized in the Coastitution, and provision was made against 

its loss by the escape of the slave. The i in the ber of slaves by fur- 

ther importation from Africa was also secured by a clause forbidding Congress to 

hibit the slave trade anterior to a certain date; and in no clause can there be 

ound any delegation of power to the Congress authorizing it in any manner to 

legislate to the prejudice, detriment, or discouragement of the owners of that 
species of property, or excluding it from the protection of the Government. 

“ The climate and soil of the Northern States soon proved unpropitious to the 
continuance of slave labour, while the converse was the case at the South. Under 
the unrestricted free intercourse between the two sections, the Northern States 
consulted their own interest by selling their slaves to the South, and prohibiting 
pee yee their limits. The South were willing purchasers of a property 
suitable to their wants, and paid the price of the acquisition withoat harbouring 
a suspicion that their quiet possession was to be disturbed by those who were in- 
hibited, not only by want of constitutional authority, but by good faith as 
vendors, from disquieting a title emanating from themselves. 

“ As soon, however, as the Northern States, that prohibited African slavery 
within their limits, had reached a number sufficient to give their representation a 
controlling voice in the Congress, a persistent and organized system of hostile 
measures against the rights of the owners of slaves in the Southern States was 
inaugurated and gradually extended. A continuous series of measures were 
devised and prosecuted for the purpose of rendering insecure the tenure of pro- 
perty in slaves, fanatical organizations supplied with money by voluntary sub- 
scriptions were assiduously eng in exciting among the slaves a spirit of dis- 
content and revolt, means were furnished for their escape from their owners, and 
agents secretly employed to entice them to abscond; the constitutional provision 
for their relation to their owners was first evaded, then openly announced as a 
conscientious violation of obligation and religious duty; men were taught that it 
was a merit to elude, disobey, and violently oppose the execution of the laws 
enacted to secure the performance of the promise in the constitutional compact ; 
owners of slaves were mobbed and even murdered in open day, solely for applying 
to a magistrate for the arrest of a fugitive slave; the dogmas of these voluntary 

izations soon obtained control of the Legislatures ot many of the Northern 
States, and laws were passed providing for the punishment by ruinous fines and 
long-continved imprisonment in gaols and penitentiaries of citizens of the Southern 
States who should dare to ask aid of the officers of the law for the recovery of 
their property. E:nboldened by success, the theatre of agitation and aggression 
against the clearly expressed constitutional rights of the Southern States was 
transferred to the Congress; senators and representatives were sent to the 
common councils of the nation whose chief title to this distinction consisted in the 
display of a spirit of ultra fanaticism, and whose business was not ‘ to promote 
the general welfare or ensure domestic tranquillity,’ but to awaken the bitterest 
hatred against the citizens of sister States by violent denunciations of their 
institutions; the transaction of public affuirs was impeded by repeated efforts 
to usurp powers not delegated by the Constitution, for the purpose of imparing 
the security of property in slaves, and reducing those States which held slaves to 
a condition of inferiority. Finally, a great party was organized for the purpose 
of obtaining the administration of the Government with the avowed object of 
using its power for the total exclusion of the Slave States from all participation 
in the benefits of the public domain, acquired by all the States in common, 
whether by conquest or purchase; of surrounding them entirely by States in 
which slavery should be prohibited; of thus rendering the property in slaves so 
insecure as to be comparatively worthless, and thereby anninilating in effect 
Property worth thousands of millions of dollars. This party, thus organized, 
ed in the month of November last in the election of its candidate for the 
“——. of the United States. 

“In the mean time, under the mild and genial climate of the Southern 

States, and the increasing care and attention for the well-being and comfort of 

bouring class, dictated alike by interest and humanity, the African slaves 
had augmented in number from about 600,000, at the date of the adoption of the 
Constitutional compact, to upwards of 4,000,000. In moral and social condition 





they had been elevated from brutal savages into docile, intelligent, and civilized 
agricultural labourers, and supplied not only with bodily comforts, but with 
careful religious instruction. Under the supervision of a superior race their labour 
had been 80 directed as not only to allow a gradual and marked amelioration of 
their own condition, but to convert hundreds of thousands of square miles of the 


at the expense of the other. And the danger of 


cities had sprung into existence, and had rapidly j : 

and population under the social system of the South ; Yes tie ola 
the Southern slaveholding States had augmented from about 1 230,500 tion of 
date of the adoption of the Constitution, to more than 8,500, ovo in 1860. 
the productions of the South in cotton, rice, sugar, and tobacco, for the full 
velopment and continuance of which the labour of African slaves was on a de. 
dispensable, had swollen to an amount which formed nearly three-fourths of in. 
exports of the whole United States, and become absolutely necessary to the 4 
of civilized man. er “A wa 

“ With interests of such overwhelming magnitude imperiled, 

Southern States were driven by the conduct of the Sate the prod rn the 
course of action to avert the danger with which they were openly menaced, Wa. 
this view the Legislature of the several States invited the’ people to ith 
delegates to Conventions to be held for the purpose of determining ort 
what measures were best adapted to meet so alarming a crisis in their hi - 

“* Here it may be proper to observe that from a period as early as 1798 there 
had existed in all of the States of the Union a party almost uninterruptedly j 
the majority, based upon the creed that each State was, in the last resort, the, “4 
judge as well of its wrongs as of the mode and measure of redress, Indeed, it j 
obvious that under the law of nations this principle is an axiom as applied to the 
relations of independent sovereign States such as those which had united 
selves under the constitutional compact. The Democratic party of the United 
States repeated in its successful canvass im 1856 the declaration made ; 
numerous previous political contests, that it would * faithfully abide b and 
uphold the principles laid down in the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions 1798, 
and in the report of Mr. Madison to the Virginia Legislature in 1799; and that 
it adopts those principles as constituting one of the main foundations of its 
political creed.’ 

“* The principles thus emphatically announced embrace that to which I have 
already adverted, the right of each State to judge of and redress the wrongs of 
which it complains. The principles were maintained by overwhelming ma. 
jorities of the ple of all the States of the Union at different elections, 
cially in the election of Mr. Jefferson in 1805, Mr. Madison in 1809, and Mr. 
Pierce in 1852. 

“In the exercise of a right so ancient, so well established, and so n for 
self-preservation, the people of the Confederate States in their Conventions 
determined that the wrongs which they had suffered and the evils with which 
they were menaced required that they should revoke the delegation of powers 
to the Federal Government which they had ratified in their several Conventions, 
They consequently passed ordinances resuming all their rights as sovereign and 
independent States, and dissolved their connexion with the other States of the 
Union. 

“* Having done this, they proceeded to form a new compact among themselves, 
by new articles of confederation, which have been also ratitied by the Conventions 
of the several States, with an approach to unanimity far exceeding that of the 
Convention which adopted the Constitution of 1787. They have organized their 
new Government in all its departments ; the functions of the executive, legislative, 
and judicial magistrates are performed in accordance with the will of the people, 
as displayed not merely in cheerful acquiescence, but in the enthusiastic su 
of the Government thus established by themselves; and but for the interference 
of the Government of the United States in this legitimate exercise of the right of 
a — to self-government, peace, happiness, and prosperity would now smile on 
our land.” 





PAiscellancous. 


M. pe MonTaLeMBERT has addressed the following letter to the Ami 
de la Religion :— 

“* Sir—Mr. Gladstone has done me the honour to write, remonstrating against 
the expression which I attributed to him in my late letter to M. de Cavour, 
which referred to a speech of his on the 4th of August, 1849, in which he was 
reported as appying the words ‘ sanguinary mendicant’ (mendicant sanguinare) 
to Pope Pius LX. 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer states that there is no official report of 
Parliamentary debates in England, and that the speech from which I took the 
quotation is not quite correct. The word ‘ sanguinary’ never passed his lips, and 
in using the word ‘ mendicant’ he only meant to describe the solicitations of the 
Pope to procure foreign soldiers in order to reduce his people to submission. He 
adds, that in the same speech he spoke of the Pope as a personage worthy of all 
respect, both on account of his personal qualities and as the head of a great body 
of Christians. Finally, he affirms that he never meant to wound the filial piety of 
the members of the Roman Church. 

“ I did not recognize the iliustrious statesman, whose friendship was dear to 
me, in the words which revolted me. I again find him, with satisfaction, in the 
honourable susceptibility which characterizes his remonstrances. , 
“ As you have published the portion of my letter containing the passage in 
questiou, you will be so good as to insert this rectification. It will, 1 hope, be 
copied by the provincial journals, and the foreign ones which inserted the extract. 
—Receive, sir, &e. “Cu De MonraLeMBest. 

“ Paris, May 15,” 


The Victoria and Albert, having on board the Empress of Austria, on her way 
home from Madeira to Trieste, touched at Malta on the 13th, Her Majesty was 
visited by Governor Le Marchant, and the Archbishop of Malta, She did not 
lanc, but she paid a visit to Admiral Martin on board the Liffey. She left 
Malta on the 14th, and on the 18th landed at Trieste. ; 

Lord Clyde is now in Italy, and his presence recently at Milan was celebrated 
by La Marmora and Cialdini with a review of three regunents of the line, two of 
cavalry, numerous artillery and bersaglieri, at seven o'clock last Wednesday 
morning. The gallant veteran was La Marmora’s comrade in arms im the 
Crimea, and Cialdini is a soldier not unworthy of Colin Campbell's right hand. 
Sir John Hearsey, a veteran Indian officer, has retired from service ; and 
Hugh Rose has thought that the Major-General’s long and brilliant services, 
extending over more than half a century, “ justify the Commander-in-Chief in 
making an exception on the occasion of his departure for England, by according 
to him the distinction of a special mention in « general order.” 

Lady St. Leonards, died at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, the seat of her hus- 
band, on Sunday last. She was only child of Mr. John Knapp, and | 
December, 1808, Mr. Edward Burtenshaw Sugden, who, in 1802, became L 
Chancellor of Great Britain, and Baron St. Leonards. 

The Indé, nce Belge says:— News reached Beyrout on the 14th that 
Said-Bey Djemblad, the celebrated Druse chief, whose trial and condemnation 
have been so much animadverted upon, died in prison, Convicted of participation 
in the massacre of the Christians, his executiun was demanded by France, or 
was suspended at the instigation of England. The Porte, in order to get out 
the difficulty of deciding in favour of one of the two Western powers, 1s - 

of having put the prisoner to death in the old Ottoman fashion. But, as “ 
this kind have passed away even in Turkey, it seems more fair to suppose 

he died of the anxiety caused by his captivity.” 





The one hundred and seventh anniversary dinner of the Society of - 4 
take place at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on Wednesday, the 19th of Ja 





wilderness into cultivated lands, covered with a prosperous peuple; towns and 


The Kight Hon. the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, K.T., G.C.B., will preside. 
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Floral Hall, adjacent to Covent-garden Theatre, was opened for the use 
of the blic, with a splendid collection of flowers of every kind, all of which are 
mark for sale in plain figures, a great advantage in all cases to intending 
hasers. Entering from Bow-street, tables are laid out as at a large dinner, 
= space being made at regular distances, so that the visitors may walk about 
oethout interruption. In the centre is a large cirular raised slab, filled with 
flowers of every imaginable description. Re: 
The royal gold medal of the Institute of British Architects has been awarded 
is year, with the approval of the Queen, to M. Lesneur, of Paris, architect of 
the Hotel de Ville of that city. That gentleman attended the meeting of the 
ctitute and received in person the medal from the hands of the president, Mr. 
¢.R. Cockerell, R.A. It has been the practice of the institute, since the foun- 
dstion of this honourable distinction by her Majesty, to award it every third year 
to some distinguished foreigner who had rendered essential service to architecture 
is works. 
hg Belgian government has presented a bill to the Chamber of Representatives 
for according a sum of 225,000f. to the Ministry of the Interior for the expenses 
it will have to incur in sending Belgian productions to the Universal Exhibition 
jn London, and bringing them back. The London Exhibition of 1851 cost Bel- 
gm 166,447f., and that of Paris, in 1855, 89,587f. As next year the number 
of Belgian exhibitors will be greater than on those occasions, the government 
calculates that the larger sum of 225,000f. will be necessary. 


A large meeting of Americans, summoned at a short notice, was held in Paris 
on Saturday, at the rooms of the Hon. Mr. Sandford, United States minister to 
Belgium, for the purpose of sustaining the federal government. Addresses were 
delivered by the Rev. Dr. McClintock, of the American chapel, Paris; Dr. Mac- 
Gowan, from China; and Mr. Strong, of New York, chairman of the meeting, 
and a large amount of money was subscribed, which, with what has been collected 
in Manchester and Liverpool from the Americans, will secure all the Whitworth 

s that can be supplied for a long time. 

We have lately on several occasions referred to the preparations which Spain is 
about to make with a view of resuscitating her navy; and by very recent dates 
from Madrid we are enabled to state that the Ministers of Her Most Catholic 
Majesty have for the present resolved to build five vessels of 800 horse-power, 
two of 600, one of 1000, one of 450, one of 1250 (iron- plated), one of 1000 (iron- 
plated), one of 350, and three iron-plated shot-proof gunboats of 250. Of these 
two are to be built in the Thames, both wooden ships. One is to be built in 
France, and the others are to be constructed in Spain. These are the arrange- 
ments which have been made for the present, but it is not improbable that English 
shipbuilders may be called upon to make further tenders.—Army and Navy 


The Duke of Newcastle has transmitted to the Governor-General of Canada for 
lication the information that, in accordance with her Majesty's desire, 
colonial volunteers will be entitled to compete for the Queen’s prize and gold 
medal upon the same terms as the volunteers of Great Britain, and that the asso- 
ciation will give one silver medal to rifle associations.— Canadian News. 

Mr. John Wash, holding a small farm in the parish of Southminster, had 
hitherto been able to cultivate it by the industry of his own arm, and the steadily 
applied energies of his family ; but this year affliction overtaking him, he was 
unable to go forth to his wonted toil. In consequence of the pressing necessities 
of a large family of young children he had to provide for, and the paucity of the 

from the last year’s harvest, he could not go into the labour market and 

ire for the necessary work of the season. A suggestion was made that a party 

of volunteers should hoe a field of corn of twelve acres, which had been over-run 

with weeds, andon Thursday and Friday they assembled, fifty in number, and 

by working two hours each evening, after the ordinary period of labour, they re- 
duced the weeds and saved the plant of corn.—£:sex Telegraph. 

A number of volunteer artillerymen from Liverpool, making holiday at 
Wrexham, got into a dispute with the disbanded men of the Derbyshire militia, 
anda free figit ensued. Several men on both sides were hurt by sticks and 


At Great Yarmouth the Royal Artillery there stationed, and the East Norfolk 
Militiamen, have also quarrelled and fought, the Militia apparently being the 
aggressors. On Monday the Artillery heard that their comrades were being 
murdered by the redcoats, and they rushed out armed ‘with sabres, No officer 
was near, and the sergeants could not control them, but a courageous magistrate 
kept them at bay until an officer arrived who induced the men to return to 
quarters, 

_ Anstory is current in New York respecting a volunteer colonel whose expe- 
riences of prison life have not been limited, and who is consequently well known 
tothe police. He started a recruiting: office, and advertized for men. Knowin 
the colonel’s antecedents, all the thieves, burglars, and rowdies of New Yor 
flocked to his standard, and he soon got a fine regiment together. They were 
marched away from the city, and wherever they encamped or on the march 
they committed depredations. It is said that the following was not an uncommon 
scene at the odensis recruiting-office:—“ Applicant: I want to ‘list. Colonel: 
Age?—Applicant: Twenty. Any father?—None, Mother?—None. Sound ?— 
es. Been on the island (the island is where convicts are sent)?—Yes. For 
what time?—Four months. Colonel: You won't do, be off. Quartermaster 
aside): Stay, colonel, ask him whether he has served a previous term. Colonel; 
Come here. “ Were you there befure?—Yes. How long?—Four years. Colonel: 
Oh! then you'll do.”. And so the thief became a soldier —Liverpool Albion. 





“It isnot generally known,” says a morning paper, that the Prince Imperial 
n promoted to the rank of corporal of the 8th squad of the 1st battalion of 
the Ist Regiment of Grenadiers ; he is inscribed in the regimental list as Engéne 
Louis Jean Joseph Napoleon. The little prince, it seems, is allowed to perform 
his regimental duties by deputy. This deputy, one Corporal Mugaritz, deserted 
afew days ago, with some of the regimental money in his possession, and has 
oo. been apprehended and sentenced to five years’ imprisonment with hard 
ur, 
The vine, originally struck a few months before his death by the Emperor 
Napoleon I. at St. Helena, was subsequently transplanted to the grounds of 
tenant-Colonél Palmer, at Nazing, in Essex, where it throve perfectly. Last 
Year that gentleman forwarded the vine to Maréchal the Comte d’Ornano, Go- 
vernor of the Invalides, at Pagis, in order to its being placed in the gardea of the 
éstablish ment ; and a recent communication from the count to Lieutenant-Colonel 
—r the gratifying intelligence that the tree is in a most flourishing 





The extension of the electric telegraph across Siberia to the Pacific Ocean has 
Progressed so far during the past four years that at the commencement of 1861 
the Russian Government had ordered the construction of lines extending six 
thousand kilometres, two thousand of them being in the country lately ceded to 
by China—that is, along the shores of the Amour and Ussuri, from the 
town of Nicolaéwsk, an Chabarowska to the port of Nowgerod, the most 
7. point of the new Russian territories on the sea of Japan. The Minister 
‘arine is ordered to provide the funds necessary for the construction of these 
two thousand kilometres. At the same time a line of telegraph has been com- 
meneed from Kasan in Europe to Siberia. During the present year there will be 


opened to the public a line of two thousand kilometres, from Kasan to Omsk in 
Siberia, and shortly afterwards this line will be extended two thousand five 
hundred kilometres further to Irkoutsk. Thus, within two or three years, a 
network of telegraph lines will be extended from Europe on the one side to 
Irkoutsk in Asia, and on the other the Russian possessions on the Amour and 
Ussuri will be put in communication with the principal Russian ports on the sea 
of Japan. Of the whole distance, estimated at ten thousand kilometres, there re- 
mains only that portion between Irkoutsk by Kiahta as far as the town of 
Cabraouka to be undertaken. But when the works now in hand have been con- 
cluded this last line will be proceeded with immediately. Thus, within four 
years we shall see realized the gigantic project of putting the whole of Europe in 
direct communication with the furthest shores of the Pacific Ocean. Besides 
the incalculable advantages which this Siberian line of telegraph will confer upon 
Russia, upon its commerce with China, and upon the whole of Europe, by the 
easy and speedy communication with China, Japan, and other countries border- 
ing on the Pacific Ocean, it will be a great step towards the completion of a 
Russian-American line of telegraph by Siberia and the islands of the Pacific 
Ocean.— Mechanics’ Magazine. 





There is one parish in England which has increased its population during the 
last decennial period by no less than 100 per cent. The parish of Aldrington, 
near Brighton, was the only parish that returned in the census of 1851 a single 
unit of population. The parish is entirely agricultural. It was for centuries 
without a house. There are, however, the ruins of a church, which are noticed 
by the travellers on the South Coast Railway. When the road from Brighton to 
Shoreham was made a turnpike, it pleased the trustees of the road to erect a 
tollbar in the parish, and the tollhouse of course had an occupant. Thus the 
parish became inhabited, and the census of 1851 gave the population as “ 1.” 
The census of 1861 shows a population of the same parish of 2, an increase, as 
we have said, of 100 per cent. The pikeman has taken to himself a wife. 

Extensive deposits of guano have been found in the innumerable islands and 
islets near Tasmania. The deposits are rick in the phosphates. A company has 
been formed for supplying Australia and Mauritius with the guano. ft is ex- 
ag that the discovery will supersede the guano of South America, in Aus- 
tralia, 

A hundred and twenty thousand Tartar immigrants will, it is said, arrive in 
the Dobrudtcha during the coming summer. Those who settled there last year 
are reported to be prospering beyond their most sanguine expectations, and to 
have most abundant crops in nearly the whole of the ground allotted to them by 
the Government. 

The total number of visitors to the Gardens of the Zoological Society in the 
Regent’s Park, on Whit Monday was 25,979. This was the largest number of 
persons that has ever been admitted to the gardens in one day since their open- 
ing to the public in 1828; the nearest approach to this number having taken 
place on Whit Monday, 1857, when there were 23,014 visitors. It is gratifying 
to learn that under such extraordinary circumstances no accident of any kin 
took place, the animals were in no way disconcerted by this great addition to the 
usual number of spetators, nor did the gardens sustain any damage. It may be 
added, as an interesting incident of the day, that a fine female giraffe was born 
during the forenoon, and seems likely to do well in spite of its first appearance at 
so inconvenient a moment, 








The weekly return issued by authority of the Registrar-General, states that 
the deaths in London in the week that ended last Saturday were 1219, the 
number in the preceding week having been 1240. The average number of deaths 
as obtained from the returns of corresponding weeks in ten previous years 
1851-60, and corrected for increase of population, is 1171. Consequently the 
deaths registered last week exceeded the estimated number by 48. 

From a return presented to the House of Commons, on the motion of Lord 
Alfred Churchill, it appears that the slave squadron had captured the following 
number of vessels during the years mentioned :-—1855, 3 vessels ; 1856, 4 vessels; 
1857, 25 vessels; 1858, 23 vessels; 1859, 25 vessels—total, 80 vessels. The 
number of slaves liberated by these captures were:—1855, 90 ; 1857, 1912; 1858 
148; 1859, 1974—total, 4124. The amount paid to captors for vessels captured 
during the same period amounted to 95,145 19s. 8d. 

Sir F. Palgrave, the Deputy-keeper of the Public Records, states in his report 
for 1860 that in the course of the year upwards of thirteen thousand documents 
in his custody were inspected by literary inquirers, in addition to the —_ con- 
sulted by business applicants. A body of historical matter of the highest im- 
portance, which formerly was virtually inaccessible to the public at large, is now 
freely opened to every dividual interested in the religious, political or social, 
biographical, or asthetical history of the realm or its dependencies, 

The Southampton Cemetery Committee have refused permission for the fol- 
lowing epitaph to be placed on a tombstone:—* She was a beloved wife, who 
looked well to the wants of her husband, and never ate the bread of idleness.” 

A waterspout burst over the small town of Schkolen, between Naumburg and 
Zeitz, in Prussia, during the night of the 13th inst., and caused a great amount 
of damage and some considerable loss of life. More than twenty buildings were 
destroyed, and many others are much damaged ; and, in addition, horses, cattle, 
sheep, and other domestic animals were killed by the falling ruins, or were swept 
away by the immense body of water that fell. Yet worse than this, nine human 
beings were killed by the catastrophe. 

Captain Chevalier, harbour-master of St. Helier, Jersey, and three other 
persons have been drowned in consequence of a boat accident. He had gone 
with harbour labourers to erect a beacon in St. Brelade’s Bay, had completed the 
work, and was returning when a squall capsized the boat, and all were drowned 
except a Mr. Le Quesne, who managed to fold on to a cask until rescued. 








POSTSCRIPT. 
-_-_—— > - 

THERE was “no House” last night. When the Speaker appeared at 

four o’clock but few Members were present, and after waiting for a 

short time, as a quorum, forty, did not arrive, the House adjourned. 





A telegram was received last night, by the Adriatic vid St. John’s 
and Galway, bearing date New York, May 14th. It is of considerable 
interest. 

“The blockade of the Virginia waters iscomplete. A precautionary 
notice has been issued for all vessels to leave those waters within 
fifteen days. ; as 

“Charleston, Savannah, and New Orleans will be blockaded within 
a week. . 

“The Maryland Legislature has adopted a resolution condemning 
the war, and discountenancing the interference of the Federal troops. 

“Fort McHenry, in Baltimore, has been reinforced. __ ‘ 

“General Butler, with two thousand troops, and a section of artil- 
lery, has taken possession of Baltimore without resistance. 

* Martial law has been proclaimed in the city. Thirty-one thousand 
Federal troops are now at Washington. 
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“Virginia has been admitted by the Confederate Congress into the 
Southern Confederacy. ree hae 

“The Union movement is, however, spreading in Virginia. : 

“The number of Secession troops at Harper’s Ferry is only six 
thousand. a 

“The Secretary of the Federal Treasury invites offers at current 
rates for the ‘Treasury loan of 9,000,000 dollars.” 





The committee of the Legislative Body charged to examine the new 
Corn-law Bill has presented its report. The following are the prin- 
cipal changes introduced into the measure : j ' 

1, The suppression of the differential duties, according to the 
lace of growth—the tariff becomes uniform without distinction; 2. 
The differential duty imposed on foreign vessels has been reduced ; 
3. Bran and chaff are included among the articles the import of which 
is made free; 4, The duty on foreign flour has been raised from 75c. 
per 100 kilogrammes to If. ; 5. As regards the import of rice the com- 
mittee has adopted the distinction of its being in straw or in grain, 
and fixed a lower duty for the former. A very important addition has 
been made by the committee to the article which » or md the abroga- 
tion of all contrary laws. The new clause states that Art. 31 of the 
law of the 17th December, 1814, is not applicable to the provisions of 
the present one. This amounts to the declaring that the Government 
will not have the power of modifying the new law by decree. 





A serious accident occurred yesterday morning at the works which are going 
on at the Euston-road, St. Pancras, for the Metropolitan or Underground Rail- 
way, by the giving way of a large portion of the earthworks. On Thursday afternoon 
the works were going on as usual, when the foreman of Mr. Jay, the contractor, 
engaged in the portion of the tunnel between Judd-street and Wilsted-street, first 
eaw that the earth on either side appeared to bea little loose. Nothing, however, 
of importance was noticed until between one and two o'clock the next morning, 
when from the cracking of the earth and the creaking of the timbers danger was 
apprehended, so much so‘that the foot pavement was at once stopped, and no 
one allowed to pass. Small portions of earth kept falling from that time until 
about three o'clock, when a large portion of earth gave way on the north side of 
the road. Fortunately, the workmen, having been apprised of the danger, none 
of them were injured. Shortly afterwards another fall took place, and about four 
o'clock the whole of the earth in front of the pavement, on the north side, the 

vement itself, and. the walls and railings in front of no less than eight 

ouses fell in with a tremendous crash, the noise resembling a dreadful explosion. 
The fall caused the houses to shake, and the inhabitants, being alarmed, rushed 
out, fearing that their houses were about to fall. The whole of the gas, water, 
telegraph, and other pipes fell in and were destroyed, and the heavyjtimber which 
was used for supporting the earth on either side was broken in half. 

Workmen were immediately engaged in shoring up the walis and houses, and 
in stopping the water and gas pipes, for both being full on great danger was to 
be = a 

The other portions of the work, notwithstanding the accident, are going on as 
usual. A large number of workmen are engaged in removing the debris, It may 
be stated that the forecourts and the pavement on the south side are much 
cracked and in a dangerous state. 











MONEY MARKET. 
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THE Money Market has undergone no change this week, except it be | 
in a trifle less demand, the improved rate of exchange from New York, | 
1063, having dissipated all apprehension of a further upward move- 
ment in the rate of discount. In the South-East money is worth 4 
per cent. The principal feature in the English Market has been the 
continued large sales of New and Reduced Three per Cents, partly on | 
account of the country banks, and partly, it is believed, by the Savings 
Bank Commissioners, to make room for an equivalent amount of Ex- 
a Bills now being sent in to the Treasury for payment. 
The effect of these sales has been to create a margin of 2 per cent. | 
een the said stocks and the Three per Cent. Consols, the relative 
value of which at this period should be ? per cent. in favour of the 
latter stock, offering a very advantageous exchange; Consols for | 
Money, 913, 918; New and Reduced, 894, 893, Turkish Stocks have 
risen about | per cent. during the week, but with that exception prices 
are almost nominal. 
The English Railway Market has improved to the extent of $ per 
cent., and shows an upward tendency; the traflics continue on the 
whole favourable. The setting in also of the fine weather is very much 
in their favour; indeed, unless we get any decidedly adverse news, an 
important rise may take place, it being apparent that stocks and 
shares have been over-sold by speculators. The present prices carry 
four months’ accumulated interest, and it is aa known that there 
is plenty of money waiting for favourable investment in the deposit 
accounts of the Joint Stock Banks and other places. 
The French Market has been quiet. The expected announcement | 
of the issue of 10,000,000/. Railway Obligations has appeared,the whole | 
of which will no doubt be absorbed by the financial institutions of 
Paris, and by the French _ with whom this description of secu- | 
rity is highly popular. The subscriptions have been opened at the | 
Bank of France, and applications for the bonds are likewise received | 
here, at the agency of the “ Crédit Industriel et Commercial” Bank 
Fig.tt, Sheepnerion street. . : 
e English Market closes heavily. Consols for Acco 3,91; 
and for July, 92, 924. : “eo 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH F U NDS. (Closing Prices.) 
riday. | | Friday 
3 per Cent Consols ........ seesssveee] 91§ | Bank Stock, 10 per Cent..... 

Ditto for Account. — (India Stock, 10) per Cent .........| 2 
3 per Cents Reduced 894 Exchequer Bills, 2d. per diem ...! 6 dis 






















New 3 per Cents 892 | Exchequer Bonds, 500d dis 
A ‘ities 1880 India bonds, 4 per Cent............ dis 
Annuities 1885 .......cccsrccrcereeeeel 155 


BULLION. 
Per oz. 


Per oz. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standrl. 3/. 17s. 9d. | Silver in Bars, Standard......... Os. ds. Ujd 


ee 

FOREIGN FUNDS. 

(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Frida 
Austrian........00+000. ecceseseeed B. OS.) French......... ‘ 

Belgian 

Ditto .... 


y Evening.) 
«4 














|Mexican 
|Peruvian.., 





Brazilian.... _— — /|Portuguese 1853. a 

Buenos Ayres.. ; —| —— /|Russian ..... iq 
Chilian ...... —| — /Sardinian.. — 
Danish . _ — (Spanish ..... mr 
Ditto. - — (Ditto New Deferred at 
Dutch (Ex. 12 Guilders) —| — _/Ditto Passive . t 
Ditto . —_ 993 |Turkish ... “Th 
French .... — | 69f. 25c. | Venezuela... i 


SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 





RAILWAYS— | | Banks— 
Bristol and Exeter...........0+0++++ | Australasian 
Caledonian .......... | British North American 










Chester and Holyhead . 
Eastern Counties ......... 


CIR  ccoccces 
Colonial 








Edinburgh and Glasgow... — Commercial! of London 
Glasgow and South-W estern...| = Engl. Scottish & Austral.C 
Great NOrthern ......cccccecseseeees } 109 London 7 
Great South. and West. Lreland| —— London and County wl 
Great Western .....ccccocccscesceeee | 722 Lond, Chrtd. Bank of Australia! 





Lancashire and Yorkshire London Joint Stock 


Lancaster and Carlisle 



















































Ditto St. John de! Rey 
Cobre Copper.......... 


. 41 Royal Mail Stes 
Rhymney 1ron ........cccsecsceeees —_-- 


South Australian ... 





} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j_— London and Westminster .. “| 
Lond., Brightoh, & South Coast] 119 National Bank . | 
London and Blackwall .......... 604 National Province a] 
London and North-Western.... 934 New South Wales -| 
London and South-Western...) 94 | Oriental ........ = 
Manchester,Sheftield & Lincoln] —— | Ottoman .... | 
TS Pee Reeetieioees | 1204 | Provincial of Lreland a 
Midland Gt. Western (Lreland)| —— | South Australia . oi 
North British ..........ccc0ccesesees | 62§ | Union of Australia . | 
North-Eastern—Berwick . -| 102 Union of London | 
North-Eastern—Y ork ..........+ 2... pene omen | 
Oxford, Wor.& Wolverhampton) —— |Docks— 
Scottish Central....... — } East and West India ... | 115 
Scottish Midland .... | London .... o | 495 
South-Eastern and Dove 80 | St. Katharine. ens 
Eastern of France .... 22} Victoria .........:00 97 
East Indian............0++ 1003 |MisceELLANEOUS— 
Geelong and Melbourne | Australian Agricultural ......... 30 
Grand Trunk of Canada...... 20 | British American Land — 
Great Indian Peninsular...... 97} | Canada —_— 
Great Western of Canada....| 10} | Crystal Pal: 3ly 
Paris and LYONS ........csss000 | —— | Electric Telegraph . mk 
MINES— | } General Steam ... oun 
Australian ........00+ eooececee eccceee — | London Discount — 
Brazilian [Imperial —- | National Discount... + pees 
47 


j 
| . 
} : 

‘| 35} Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
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FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 21. 

Bankrupts.—William Henry Blackmore, Dean-street, Soho-square, plumber— 
James Lynn, Deptford, licensed victualler—Stephen Sams Short, Shoreditch, boot 
manufacturer—John Stuart, Portsmouth, draper—Luke Minshull, late of Broms- 
grove, banker—Guillaume Guillaume, St. Leonard, Devonshire and Exeter, watch- 
maker—Nicholas Tucker, Moorwinstow, Cornwall, cattle salesman—-William Ser- 
geant, Kingston-upon-Hull, builder—John Wilson, Liverpool, bootmaker—Patrick 
M‘Carthy, Manchester, fent dealer—William Foster, Manchester, cloth cap mana- 
facturer. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—W. Paterson, Glasgow, grocer—A. Fulton, Glasgow, iron 
forger—J. Newlands, New Elgin—J. R. Maciver, Stornoway, merchant. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, MAY 24. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—William Crabb and John Couch Crabb, Lees Hall, Higher 
Mill, Oldham, and Ashenhurst Mill, Blackley, Lancashire, cotton spinners and 
manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—William Stillman, Newbury, Berkshire, leather cutter—Henry Van 
Gelder, Crutched-friars, City, merchant—John Edward Smith, Trump-street, Cheap- 
side, shirt and collar manufacturer—Frederick William Thomas, Basinghall-street, 
City, auctioneer and commission agent—James Cook and Henry Bickerton Green- 
wood, Mark-lane, City, wine and spirit merchant—William MeCherry and William 
MeNeill, Adelaide-place, London-bridge, City, provision agents—William East, Sud- 
bury, Suffolk, currier—Thomas Birch, Manchester, cotton spinner and manufac- 
turer—John Crossley, junr., Manchester, and Hebden Bridge, Yorkshire, cotton 
manufacturer and merchant—George William Cave, Nottingham, bleacher—John 
William Marsh, Tipton, Staffordshire, and Birmingham, printer, bookseller, and 
stationer—Alexander Thomas Snape, Forsbrook, Staffordshire, licensed victualler— 
George Thompson, Manchester, tailor. 


BIRTHS. 

On the 153th inst., at Naples, the wife of Aurelio Saffi, of a son. 

On the 17th inst., at the Ranger's Lodge, Hyde-park, the Hon. Mrs. Macdonald, of 
a son, . 

On the 17th inst., at The Hutt, near Rathfarnham, county Dublin, the wife of Sit 
Bernard Burke, of a son. 

On the Isth inst., at 40, Queen's-gate-terrace, Kensington, the Lady Augusta 
Fiennes, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Bath, the Hon. Mrs. Henry Barrington, of a daughter. 

On the 19th inst., at Pittirrane, Fife, the wife of Sir Arthur Wedderburn Halkett, 
Bart., of a daughter, e . 

On the 20th imst., at 7, Ainslie-place, Edinburgh, the Lady Charlotte Fothringham, 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. , 

On the 14th inst., at the Cathedral, Wells, the Mon. Emily Dulcibella Eden to 
Edmund Henry Dickenson, Esq. P . . 

On the 20th inst., at St. Luke's, Cheltenham, James Menzies Clay hills, Captaim 
7th Royal Fusiliers, second son of G. D, Clayhills Henderson, Esq., 0/ Hallyards, 
Perthshire, to Eugenia C., eldest daughter of the late Vice-Admiral Geo. Ed. Watts, 
C.b., of Alma House, Cheltenham. 7 

On the 2Ist inst., at Martham Church, Norfolk, Thomas N. Fonnereau, Esq.. « 
Christ Church-park, Ipswich, to Blanch Editha, youngest daughter ol the Rev. 
George learse, vicar of Martham. 

DEATHS. : 

On the 18th inst., at 24, Eccleston-square, Augusta Sophia, the belove 
Vice-Admiral Sir Henry Leeke, K.C.B., M.P. - 

On the 19th inst., at the Cloisters, Windsor, the Hon. and Rev. Henry ¢ — 
Cust, of Cockayne Hatley, Bedfordshire, Canon of Windsor, in the Sist year of his 


ut.-General 


a wife of 


age. . . , 

On the 19th inst., at 77, South Audley-street, Sarah, widow of Lie 
George Guy Cariton L’Estrange. 

On the 19th inst., at Boyle Farm, Thames Ditton, the Right Hon. L 
in her 81st year. 

On the 20th ult., at Tobago, in the 52nd year of his a 
Sanderson, Chief Justice of that island, and one of the Judges of the 
of Appeal in the Windward Islands. 

On the 16th inst., at 2, belgrave-square, Monkstown, the Lady Jane 
the sist Earl of Mar, and wife of Edward Wilmot-Chetwode, Esq., of Woo 
Portarlington, aged 50. 

On the 16th inst., at Hitecham Rectory, Suffolk, the Rev : 
Hitcham, and Professor of Botany in the University of Cambridge, @ 

On the 16th inst., at Knightsbridge, Amelia Lady 9? a of Henry 
Esgq., and relict of Major-treneral Sir Sigismund Smith, K.C.H. ss vr: 

Gn the 1éth inst., at his seat, Skottowe Hall, Norfolk, Sir Thomas Henry Estridge 


ady St. Leonards, 


ve, His Honour I dward Dye? 
Circuit Court 


t, daughter of 
brook, 


J. S. Henslow, Rector of 


ged 65. 


Pounse 








Durrant, Bart., aged 54. 
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May 25, 1861.] 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—_>——_ 

D’ORLEANS VERSUS BONAPARTE. 

‘T js not difficult to understand why the Bonapartes, as a 
I dynasty, should detest the House of Orleans. It is but 
an illustration of the old truth, that to hate one another 
heartily men must have some point of contact. Between 
the exile of Frohsdorf and Louis Napoleon there is no 
debatable ground. Each, his own postulate granted, is the 
legitimate and inevitable sovereign of France. If hereditary 
right be indeed divine—as, for example, justice is divine— 
Henri de Bourbon is King of France, all the votes ever 
given to his opponents notwithstanding. If, on the other 
hand, universal suffrage be the only righteous basis of 
authority, the Elect of six millions may claim at least pre- 
eminence among the candidates. Between adversaries so 
situated there may be war to the death, but there can be little 
jealousy and less irritation. Like ultra Tories and Radicals 
at an election, or Catholics and Quakers at a public meeting, 
they look on war to the knife as a natural law, to be good- 
humouredly and implicitly obeyed. There is an absence of 
fear, too, on either side, which greatly diminishes exaspera- 
tion. To the heir of the Bourbons Louis Napoleon is simply 
an usurper, whose inevitable departure from the scene he 
can await in patience. The dynasty of a thousand years is 
not imperiled by a rebellion which has even now not lasted 
so long as the rebellion of the Fronde. To the Emperor, 
again, the Count de Chambord is the leader of a party which 
has only traditions, the representative of principles which 
every day lose more of their hold upon society. But the 
Princes of the Orleans family occupy a widely different 

osition. Their title is based upon the right which is the 
Giemer’s own security. They, like himself, are the repre- 
sentatives of a revolution. They, like him, appeal to prin- 
ciples with which modern society can work, and they, like him, 
can recal memories Frenchmen still hold dear, If France 
under the first Empire led the politics of Europe, under the 
monarchy of July she led the movement of thought, and 
educated France looks back to the intellectual strife which 
followed 1831 at least as regretfully as the veterans of the 
Guard to the days of “le Petit Caporal.” When a Legiti- 
mist talks of Henri V., he protests against the revolution, 
and visibly wastes his breath. When an Orleanist denounces 
the coup d’état, he, like his enemy, accepts the revolution, 
and only prefers its development under a Constitution to its 
culmination in a Cesar. Between such adversaries the 
struggle must always be tinged with bitterness, the sharper 
because neither party can stifle his hatred in disdain. The 
Orleanists appealing to the people, have no argument on 
which to rest, while contemning the popular will. The Bona- 
partist whose only title is the suffrage, views a possible 
favourite with fear. Add that Constitutionalism is day by 
day regretted more keenly by cultivated France, that the 
Orleanists are strong in the navy and still popular with the 
higher grades of the army, that they are the chosen of the 
bourgeoisie, and that they must inevitably at no distant date 
unite the claims at once of popular election and hereditary 
right, and the hate of the Bonapartes is not hard to under- 
stand. 

It is the mode in which this hatred is displayed, the in- 
finite littleness to which it habitually descends, which it is so 
difficult to comprehend. One could imagine a great ruler 
outlawing a pretender, placing a price upon his head, or 
sending him to the seatfold if he returned from exile to raise 


a struggle for his throne. But a hatred which descends to 
espionage on family proceedings, which confiscates private 
property, which carries on a war of the salon with bits of 
scandal, which suppresses a speech because it showed ability 
m the speaker, and which prohibits to its rival the com- 
monest liberty of speech, seems to Englishmen to savour 
more of spite than of party precaution or statesmanlike self- 
defence. The Emperor of the French on ordinary occasions 
is dignified enough. He expressed no petulance when in- 
sulted by the Czar. He has allowed the Legitimists to honour 
a soldier whom he knew plotted for his fall. He has once or 
twice pardoned damaging attacks with a cold phlegm which 
resembled fortitude. But with the House of Orleans he 
seems incapable even of artificial moderation. France, too 
indifferent to many rights, is still sensitive to the rights of 
Property, yet he confiscated the possessions of the family by 
an absolute decree. The Duc d’Aumale publishes a pamphlet 
hot a whit more savage than the speech by which it was pro- 
voked, and the poor printer who published it is sentenced to 
twice the penalty which usually expiates alibel. The Bishop of 


Poitiers was only reprimanded for language which in the proxy 
of the Duc d’Aumale is acriminal offence. A week after the 
Secretary of the Comtesse de Neuilly was watched by spies, 
dogged to Paris, and there seized, that the police might read 
the letters of the family. The Duc d’Aumale makes a clever 
speech, no more political than every speech which regrets 
freedom or laments the suppression of thought must be 
in France, and the journals are commanded to suppress 
his words. Finally, as if pointedly to demonstrate the offi- 
cial character of these acts, the Minister of the Interior 
breaks through the few laws which still protect freedom of 
thought, and orders the prefects to seize all works, books, 
pamphlets, or articles written by exiles, before publication. 
The printers of such works are liable to penal sentences, the 
publishers to the certainty of ruin; but all these guarantees 
seem insufficient. The Princes are “beyond the action of 
the common law”’—that is, the pain of imprisonment cannot 
be added to the sufferings of exile—and they, as the only re- 
venge still possible, are sentenced par contwmace to silence. 
There is something mean in this petty persecution, and 
sovereigns “who understand their epoch” should know that 
& meanness excites more anger than acrime. The highway- 
man is half defended by the men who brand the thief. The 
expulsion of Madame de Staél rouses the anger of historians 
who pass lightly over Pichegru’s execution. The infinitely 
little is not a safe science for monarchs to explore. It is so 
pitifully useless, too, when all is done. An epigram hits 
as hardly as a pamphlet, and M. de la Guerroniére himself 
would be puzzled to subject a bon mot to “ administrative 
seizure.” All the press laws in the world could not have saved 
Louis Philippe from the effect of Béranger’s refrain, “ His 
head is like a pear,” nor will all the prefects who watch M. 
de Persigny’s smile check the circulation of “ La France est 


morte—vive Louis Napoléon !” 





THE PARLIAMENTARY POSITION OF DISSENT. 


HE Nonconformists seem to need new men and a new 
organization almost as much as the more strictly poli- 
tical parties of the State. They have made blunder after 
blunder this Session, and seem in danger of rousing against 
them all the strength of the country clergy, without an ade- 
quate reason for the strife. There is in fact a change in their 
position with which their existing leaders are unprepared to 
cope. For nearly two hundred years they have hese orga- 
nized as a political body for resistance to oppression or en- 
croachment. They have proposed from the nature of things 
no objects of aggression, having ample work to do in resisting 
a dead uniformity, lifting the yoke of a hostile legislation off 
their necks. Two centuries of strife, however, during which 
they have rendered inestimable services tothe cause of freedom, 
have ended in emancipation so nearly complete that the sense 
of oppression has almost died away. There are no more Test 
Acts remaining to attack, no Corporation Acts crying to be 
abolished, no disabilities left to be removed. The oath which 
binds Nonconformist mayors not to employ official power to 
the destruction of the Church of England is, we believe, the 
last relic of the system of oaths, subscriptions, and tests, 
which once hemmed in Dissenters as if they had been wild 
beasts, and this would be abolished were it only seriously 
felt. The complete relief, acceptable as it has been, to Non- 
conformists as religious men, seems to have puzzled them 
as politicians. They must do something to keep up their 
separate position. Yet all serious grievances being removed, 
what remains for them to do? Their muscles have been 
trained to resistance, till they feel as if the absence of 
oppression brought with it a sense of want as strong as the 
pleasure of relief. Accordingly, they have taken up a 
position which seems, in the absence of a visible foe, to be 
one of menace, and of course have roused adversaries who 
until, as they fancied, threatened with aggression, were 
anxious only for continued peace. 

The first mistake was in the mode adopted for the abolition 
of the church rates. So long as the Nonconformist main- 
tained his old position—that of resistance to oppression—his 
ultimate victory was secure. The religious section of the 
Church was half doubtful whether, after all, a tax levied on 
men whose consciences objected to the payment was reall 
equitable or Christian. The indifferent section of the Chure 
were heartily weary of a never-ending strife, of seeing every 
vestry turned into a debating school, and every parish dis- 
tracted by a charge it was quite possible to do without. The 
buildings would have been protected in any case, but the tax 
would, we believe, have been frankly given up. A small sec- 





tion, however, of the opposition chose to proclaim that church 
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rates were unimportant; it was the Establishment itself at 
which their assault had been directed. The friends of the 
Church took the alarm, the theory of outposts was started, 
and the majority against church rates dwindled to fifteen. It 
would have been smaller still had the alarm been given before 
instead of after an election. Once given, it soon strengthened ; 
the country parishes began to move, and the Lords find 
themselves free to act without danger of general agitation. 
They will, consequently, almost as a matter of course, throw 
out the bill, instead, as was originally intended, of returning 
it with amendments which could have been accepted. Im- 
mediately after, before the rural irritation had time to cool, 
Mr. Dillwyn claimed admission for Nonconformists on 
charitable trusts. Their admission, except on special trusts, 
seems to follow inevitably from admission to all other 
public offices; but the bill, under the circumstances, was 
of course thrown out. And then, as if to justify the 
very alarm which was destroying them, they allowed Sir 
Morton Peto to demand admission for their services to 
the Church burial-grounds. A law at once more useless, and 
more certain to produce unseemly disorder, it would be im- 
possible to prepare. Neither law nor circumstances impede 
any Nonconformist from burying his dead with any service 
which may to him appear reverent and seemly. There is no 
want of burial-grounds, no lack of ministers, no preference 
for consecrated soil. The bill had no object, unless it were 
to create a precedent for a future claim to service within the 
walls as well as immediately outside. Of course there was 
an immediate ery of the Church in danger, and in the next 
Parliament every Dissenter’s bill will be scrutinized as 
searchingly as a lawyer’s account for a lost suit. The most 
reasonable request will be refused, lest it should be followed 
by one more formidable, and the Norconformists will be com- 
pelled to collect their whole force for objects, by their own 
admission, scarcely worth the struggle. 

The position is radically false, whatever be the intention 
of those who have produced it. If the Nonconformists be- 
lieve that the Establishment ought to be attacked, and that 
the time has come for attacking it, they will scarcely gain 
by selecting an issue which alienates half the population by 
its very narrowness. Let them strike straight, as they have 
always done, at some point which shall appear to involve the 
real dispute to be fought out. The nation is not going to exert 
itself to thrust bishops into Independent cemeteries, or mi- 
nisters into episcopalian grave-yards. Or if, as we believe, the 
mass of Nonconformists still desire rather absolute freedom 
than the destruction of the Establishment, why give colour to 
a false and most dangerous alarm ? Why accept as leaders men 
who do not represent the true desires of the community? We 
do not knowa greater misfortune which could befal the country 
than the habitual rejection of every semi-ecclesiastical bill 
because it was supposed to give some advantage to the 
enemies of the Church. Yet that is what will happen unless 
the Dissenters reorganize their political arrangements, and 
lay down some defined policy which both parties can under- 
stand. Nobody, now-a-days, has the slightest desire to 
defend illiberal or oppressive restrictions, or even to keep 
up distinctions felt to be invidious. But the moat, however 
unhealthy, is sure not to be filled up while it is uncertain 
whether the next attack is or is not to reach the house 
within. 





THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 


R. Seward’s letter to the American Minister in Paris, 
though telegraphed all over the Union, adds little 

to our previous information. The policy enunciated by the 
Secretary of State on 4th May is precisely the policy defined 
by the President on the 4th March. On the day of his 
inauguration Mr. Lincoln took up a position from which he 
has never yet receded, and which is simply the one any Euro- 
pean monarch would assume. Secession, said the President 
from the steps of the Capitol, is impossible. To that dogma 
he has steadfastly adhered, and that dogma implies all. The 
ruler of an undivided State can enter into no negotiation 
with rebels, accept no mediation between the nation and its 
rovinces, listen to no terms not prefaced by the acknow- 
edgment of his authority. And therefore Mr. Lincoln re- 
fused even to see the “ Commissioners” from Montgomery, 
and treated with scorn Governor Hincks’s request for the 
mediation of Lord Lyons. The last act was not acceptable 
in England, but a proposal from Smith O’Brien at the head 
of an armed force to refer Irish rights to the mediation of 
Count de Flahault would scarcely, we imagine, find much 


a 
indecision as to the opinion of the North, for republican 
statesmen are trained in servility to the popular will; but the 
opinion of the President himself has never swerved. Eyep 
his reason for subjugating the South has a European sound, 
He does not go to punish—what ruler ever did ?—but simply 
to release the friends of the Union from their bondage ; to 
relieve, as an Emperor of the French would say, that excg). 
lent people which is deceived and tyrannized over by an exe. 
crable faction. And now the Secretary of State repeats to 
M. Thouvenel that the thought of a dissolution of the Union 
peaceably or by force, has never entered the mind of any 
candid statesman in America. If the Union cannot be broken 
the Southerners are rebels, and as rebels the Federal 
Government intends, and has always intended, to subdue 
them. The question at issue is not the will but the power 
of the Executive to carry out its plans. 

Our information on that point is steadily enlarged by the 
mails which successively reach Europe. Of the resources 
of the South, it is true, exceedingly little is still known, 
for the facts which reach us are distorted on their transit 
through the North. According to New Yorkers the South 
is bankrupt, but the South has repudiated her debts owi 
to the North, and the sum thus saved will of itself suffice 
to keep an army in the field. The slaves will starve, say the 
Western States, without our wheat; but we do not find that 
the rice crop is diminished, and rice, though an inferior food 
to wheat, will keep men alive and in good working trim, 
There is plenty of it, the last report showing a cultivation 
of three hundred millions of pounds all grown within the 
Southern States themselves. Add to this supply the wheat 
and Indian corn grown within the South itself, and the great 
harvest of the Border States, and there will be little further 
hope of starving the insurrection out. The reports of the 
armed strength of the South are contradictory to a degree, 
but Mr. Davis’s official statement is now before the world. 
He estimates his soldiers, semi-regular troops fairly trained, 
and to all appearance well armed, at thirty-five thousand men. 
In addition to these, he calls for one hundred thousand 
more, and as the eight millions who obey him are wili- 
tary in tone, he may obtain them for a time. 

In the North every detail pleasant and unpleasant is in- 
stantly given to the world. There may be some exaggera- 
tion as to numbers, but we suspect less than is usually sup- 
posed, the precise muster of the regiment being usually 
published as it departs. The forces, then, at the disposal of 
Mr. Lincoln seem to consist already of a very indefinite 
number of regular troops—not eight thousand at the outside 
—thirty thousand volunteers in and round Washington, 
thirty thousand more on or ready for the march, and a reserve 
of a quarter of a million armed, organized, and partly drilled 
recruits. We give that figure as the nearest approach we 
can find to truth amidst a mass of contradictions. Besides 
these, he can rely for the time upon a population of nineteen 
millions, singularly apt to military life, burning with excite- 
ment, and soon to be provided with the European arms. 
The force is ample ia numbers, and the President has adopted 
the best means to make enthusiasm permanently available. 
A great standing army, one hundred thousand strong, is being 
enlisted for three and five years, and will be organized during 
the time which must elapse before the fall of the leaf renders 
the climate of the Southern states tolerable to Northern men. 
They will have ample occupation up to that time in recon- 
quering Maryland and Virginia, and resisting the attack 
Mr. Davis on the 8th of May was preparing to make upon 
the capital. The Virginians are evidently prepared to fight, 
and a martial population of a million whites will not be 
defeated, even with the aid of the Western counties, in less 
than acampaign. If, then, the enthusiasm lasts, the President 
ought, by the beginning of November, to find himself with 
an army of one hundred thousand men accustomed to service, 
his communications secured by the occupation of Maryland, 
and his front cleared by the defeat of the Virginians. 

The delay will test the one point on which the friends of 
the North are still in anxious doubt. Will the enthusiasm 
of the Free States endure up to the point of providing means 
fora long war? ‘The enthusiasm, while it lasts, is of course 
irresistible, but will it last? It is one thing to march to 
Washington for a month’s bivouac, and quite another to 
invade the South on athree years’ campaign. Men who 

encounter any danger are often afraid of hardship, and Eng- 
lish officers distinguished at the Alma shirked a diet of green 
coffee and raw pork. Already the “pet regiment” of New 
York—the 7th—talks of returning when its thirty days are 
up, and thousands who would face cannon quail at the rw2 
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i as yet, quite counted the money cost of along 
th Ae papers Talk of 23,000,000 dollars, - if that sum, 
agnificent as a subscription, were adequate to a campaign. 
The will be fortunate if in an enemy’s country it will keep 
et fleet and army for a month. As they themselves 
acknowledge, they must carry everything, from shells to 
ations, with them on their march, and an army of one 
hundred thousand men raises prices on a scale of which their 
rience in Mexico gave but a faint idea. We question if 
they have yet realized the most ordinary difficulties of the 
commissariat, whether the mere cost of carriage has entered 
into their calculations. — ; 
Nevertheless, admitting all this, and much more which 
will be patent to military men, allowing for that sickening 
reaction sure to follow a period of excitement, and esti- 
mating at their full value the party strifes, and party oppo- 
sition which will supersede the present unanimity, the North 
ig still, we maintain, strong enough to carry out the policy 
90 determinately announced. The President, as we have 
ssid, is providing for the reaction. Granted a certain loose- 
ness of discipline, there will always be volunteers enough to 
keep an army of a hundred thousand men on foot. The 
West swarms with men to whom campaigning is enjoyment, 
the North with men whom every check will bring rapidly to 
the front. With regular pay and slack discipline there are 
enough of the fighting class without calling, except in emer- 
gencies, on the bone and muscle of the nation. The enthu- 
sissm may die away, but there is no chance of Northern 
determination growing cold. The colonists maintained the 
fight for twelve years with Great Britain, and though 
Washington’s force faded away as the harvest came round, 
it was always renewed, always as hostile to compromise 
with the foe. This generation, too, has been trained in 
hatred of the South, and an insulted American forgives 
about as readily as the Indian he expelled. The war, too, 
has revealed the fact that the old Puritan spirit, dead in the 
newspapers, survives among tie people. The Massachusetts 
men quote texts about slaying which are not pleasant in 
adversaries’ ears, and company after company gravely an- 
ounces two prayer-meetings a week dyring the campaign, 
and invites its officers to join. Zerubbabel Peabody, yeoman, 
deacon, and volunteer, is not the kind of man whose hand 
turns back readily from the plough, or hesitates because the 
Amalekite is strong. Add to these facts that the war itself 
willturn thousands into soldiers whose trade is war, that the 
men of the Border must fight or perish, and that every 
skirmish will open new and terrible sores—be, as it were, a 
new baptism of hatred—and the fear of want of men will be 
speedily given up. The want of money is still less to be an- 
ticipated. The Americans trust in a delusion as to the 
probable expense, but they are quite able to sustain the 
reality. A debt of a hundred millions sterling would still 
leave them less taxed than any European race, and the South 
must be impoverished before themselves. The hatred of 
taxation is very deep, but necessity modifies prejudices of 
that kind in a marvellously brief space, and the race which 
begins with subscriptions will soon resign itself to making 
those subscriptions regular and proportionate. 

Indeed, willing or unwilling, the Americans may make up 
their minds that the cheapness of their administration is 
finally at an end. If they subdue the South, they must for 
years maintain an army to keep down the embers of the con- 
flagration. If they make peace after war, they must watch 
their frontier like a European power. Democracy may survive 


the struggle, but economy will have finally disappeared. 


THE HUNGARIAN ULTIMATUM. 
HE Hungarians have presented their ultimatum, and with 
it the last hope of a peaceful solution to the Austrian 
roblem seems to disappear. M. Deak, the leader of the 
Moderates, and the accepted spokesman of the kingdom, has 
issued his programme, and it is briefly this. Hungary is and 
shall continue united to Austria only through the dynasty. 
The individual who is Emperor of Austria is also de jure 
g of Hungary, and there all union between the two 
States ends. All compromises whatsoever are rejected. No 
limitation, for example, of the central power will suffice, for 
the first power of all, the right to vote supplies, is claimed 
for Hungary alone. The Emperor might have been content 
With a control of the armed force, but this is reserved to the 
Hungarian Diet. Even the direction of foreign policy is not 
secure, for without men and money the right to direct foreign 
affairs becomes an empty claim. Hungary, according to M. 
18 a Sovereign State, ruled accidentally by a House 





which has other possessions, but absolutely independent, 
asking no control over “ foreigners,” enduring no control 
from “ foreign” Parliaments, and “taking no share in the 
representation of the empire.’’ These phrases seem carefully 
prepared to avert the last desperate expedient, a transfer of 
the Central Parliament to Pesth, but M. Szalay, the 
historian, was applauded when he advocated that scheme. 
Hungary is, also, a State with a free constitution, which 
must be acknowledged and restored in its entirety before 
a legal régime can be recommenced, or Francis Joseph 
be legally crowned King. Till he is crowned he can do 
no sovereign act, and as the First Estate remains in 
abeyance, the Diet, which consists of three Estates, can raise 
no taxes or do any other act competent to a governing power. 
There is no mistaking the meaning of M. Deak, and little 
hope that the Hungarians will recede. A powerful party 
consider even these terms too servile: the people, by paying 
taxes only on compulsion, announce their adherence to their 
leaders’ views, and the will of the nation must be considered 
finally expressed. It is all the more immutable because 
clearly in accordance with the law. Hungary, however in- 
convenient her independence may be to Europe, is an inde- 
pendent State. To say nothing of her ancient history, she 
was recognized as such in the Pragmatic Sanction, of which 
her own sovereign was the author, and to which all Europe 
gave a formal consent. Her brief union with Austria has 
been maintained only by force, and has no colour of legality 
either through the assent of the people or a strained inter- 
pretation of old prerogative. If she, retaining her Sovereign, 
deliberately refuses to join any other State, she has a right 
to refuse, as much right as England once had to reject the 
union with Scotland if she pleased. The consequences of 
the rejection have nothing to do with the right, which can be 
abrogated only by the Hungarians themselves. 

With this determination clearly before him, the Emperor 
has but two courses to pursue. He must either submit, or 
attempt, for the second time in twelve years, to reduce Hun- 
gary to a province by the sword. 

The first alternative can scarcely be considered open. A 
statesman of the first class might, indeed, by throwing the 
Austrian traditions to the winds, retain the empire one and 
undivisible. Hungary cannot be peacefully united to 
Austria, but it is not proved that Austria might not be 
peacefully united to Hungary. It would matter little to the 
German provinces whether they were governed from Pesth 
or from View, while the Hungarian constitution would 
probably be acceptable alike to aristocrats and liberals. 
The Hungarians say they do not want to rule others, 
but the nation would scarcely resist an offer which would 
place their liberties beyond the reach of attack, and raise 
them at once to a commanding position in the European 
family. The Germans on their side would lose little except 
the sense of dominance, and gain immensely in the rein- 
vigorated attitude of the empire. But there is small hope of 
any such effort being made, or even earnestly discussed. 
The pride of dominance is the last emotion a race ever con- 
sents to stifle, and the Germans add to this hauteur the pride 
of civilization. The Hungarian whom Europe admires seems 
to most Germans only an Asiatic, as incapable of civilization 
as an Arab ora Turk. The reigning House, moreover, is 
intensely German, always thirsting for influence in the 
West, always anxious to draw power towards its hereditary 
and least important possessions. The traditions of a thou- 
sand years would be upset by the transfer of the seat of do- 
minion, and the German councillors of the Emperor probably 
think that nothing worse could follow a defeat. No offer of 
the kind has ever been made to Hungary, and though Francis 
Joseph is said himself to be wholly uninfluenced by preju- 
dice against this section of his people, he is scarcely prepared 
to change Austria into an Eastern Power, with designs on 
Constantinople instead of Italy. The acceptance of the 
Hungarian ultimatum as it stands is equally improbable. 
The Emperor stands pledged to the indivisibility of the 
empire. His new constitution is but beginning to work, and 
a distinct breach of his word would alienate the non-Hun- 
garian section of his subjects without conciliating the re- 
mainder. The reward, too, forsuch a breach of faith is very 
small. The Emperor wants Hungarian supplies for imperial 
as well as national purposes, Hungarian soldiers to defend 
Venetia as well as Hungary, the frontier towards France as 
much as the frontier towards Russia. Hungary only adds to the 
Emperor’s position in Europe so long as he can control her re- 
sources, and it is clear that the separation once conceded 
those resources would be employed to other ends. Count 
Teleki, indeed, proposed as part of his ultimatum that the 
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foreign policy of Austria should be “ brought into accord” 
with that of Pesth. 

There remains the alternative of force, and this, however 
dreaded by Europe, may well seem the easiest to Austrians. 
The army has been recruited to its full strength, and three- 
fourths of it would enter heartily on the strife. The Hun- 
garians have no regular force, as in 1848, ready to act as a 
nucleus for the national gathering, their regiments being 
scattered among hostile populations. They are a nation of 
soldiers, but soldiers without arms, cannon, or regular organi- 
zation. Their fortresses are all in Austrian hands, their 
great river traversed by Austrian steamers, and their allies 
at once distant and ill prepared. Some politicians affect to 
believe that they antl elect a Russian Archduke, and so 
obtain help from the East, but the threat is only the fool- 
ishness of despair. Western Europe would never suffer 
Russia to be planted on the Danube, and with Austria, Eng- 
land, and France in arms the cause of Hungary would in- 
deed be lost. Her only ally is Italy, and the Austrians pro- 
bably consider Italy as great a source of weakness as of 
strength. Avictory near Bologna might counterbalance a 
reverse under the walls of Buda. The Hungarian soldiers 
might yield to discipline as against the Italians, and Austria 
would thus be strengthened against both her enemies at 
once. There is, too, a very obvious hesitation in Hungary, 
which does not indicate strength. M. Deak evidently still 
hopes for an amicable compromise. The Diet agrees that it 
will accept its share of the general debt, and will pay taxes 
while negotiating a compromise. The people are not actively 
resisting the levy of the taxes by force, and though this passive 
attitude may be the result of moderation, it may be also that of 
fear. Hesitation always invites attack,and Austrian statesmen, 
whatever their faults, have always displayed political courage 
in excess. With a new popularity in half his empire, a new 
and splendid army at his command, the Hungarian troops 
neutralized in Italy, and the prospect of dismemberment as 
the only alternative, the Emperor may believe that the time 
for a struggle with Hungary has arrived. The actual situa- 
tion, at all events, is becoming unendurable. The empire 
cannot exist without a revenue, nor can it for any length of 
time levy the taxes by military force. It is as well to perish 
by the sword as to die of inanition, and to Austria the 
chances of victory may well appear at least equally balanced. 
The result must be a misfortune for Europe, which, if Austria 
won, would still be liable to revolutions, and if Hungary 
won, must reorganize Germany ; but States in Europe, as 
well as the Western World, are apt to think only of them- 
selves. 





SOME UNRECOGNIZED INDIAN DIFFICULTIES. 


Gs Indian improvements always look easy—in Eng- 

land. Because the obstacles to which politicians are 
accustomed are usually absent, they imagine that none exist. 
The insuperable obstacle seems to men accustomed to civili- 
zation so small, that they regard the resistance as the effect 
of indifference or stupidity. They can hardly believe that 
there are countries where steam engines may lie rotting for 
want of a dozen screws, and a line of steamers be broken up 
from the impossibility of polishing a shaft. The Govern- 
ment is intelligent, the people acquiescent, many of the 
schemes reasonable in themselves, yet they are never carried 
out, and the British reformer of course anathematizes the 
“old Indian spirit” so fatal to all progress. There zs an old 
Indian spirit, which is very often in the way, but it is not 
the only or the most insuperable obstacle to advance. There 
are objects old Indians are as anxious to secure as young 
Indians, reasonable, practicable, and full of hope, and yet 
which are never secured. 

Take, for example, this question of irrigation raised so 
broadly by the local famine. Nobody dreams of opposing 
irrigation. The profit is very great, the security from famine 
very enticing, the opinion in its favour almost irresistible. 
Government acknowledges the utility of the work, means may 
be procured without any enormous risk, and the people are 
eager to applaud. Hundreds of thinkers argue, therefore, that 
irrigation ought to be our plan for raising more revenue, and 
not new taxes. One able contemporary is never tired of arguing 
that, if Government would but irrigate, its difficulties would 
instantly disappear; and there is quite enough of truth in 
its assertion to justify wrath at the delay. Yet the dela 
is not ended, and will not be, till the small, undiscussed, 
but insuperable obstacle is removed. If the Government 


of India were absolutely resolved, its coffers overflowing, 


it still could not commence the work. It hes nome, * on 
corps of engineers is up to its eyes in works « 
commenced, taxed beyond human endurance, i] th 
proportion of invalids is greater than in the "regim : 
engaged inacampaign. There are no civil engineers din 
posable. The railways have imported a number, and y, 
them, and Government has imported some sixty nondegerj -~ 
a cross between the engineer and the navvy, who are 
tremely useful, a great deal too much so to be spared. fo 
the rest, roads are built by old soldiers, Europeans oyt pt 
employ, and a few natives, who do wonders considering the; 
knowledge, but whose bridges are very apt to tumble and 
whose profits are not thoroughly accounted for out of their 
pay- To bring out new men will take just three years—on, 
to convince the Home Council that ten or twelve men ep. 
not build the canals of a kingdom, and that at least fiy 
hundred are required; another to season the fifty per cent 
who are not invalided in the first twelve months; nj 
a third to educate them to the control of a sensitiys and 
irregular, though good-humoured and industrious, body of 
labourers. It is quite hopeless to put natives to the 
task. They are not trained, to begin with; and if they were 
the temptation of irregular profit has been proved by experi. 
ence to be irresistible. They work honourably enough under 
supervision, but left to themselves they, if paid on a specif. 
cation, falsify all the measurements, and if paid by contract 
build so that the work must be removed. Of course time 
will overcome this evil, but time is the thing which Gover. 
ments with a five years’ tenure of office find it so difficult to 
give, while the necessity of creating an engineer department 
before the work is laid out weighs heavily on minds not over 
bold in matters of finance. 

The difficulty is just the same with the courts of justice 
and the police. If India is to have summary courts, the 
judges must be men trained to appreciate evidence, and 
decide by law. There are no such men. The bench is g 
monopoly of the Civil Service, which can spare only a hun. 
dred of its six hundred members to the work, and as there js 
no hope for outsiders, outsiders will not train for the pro. 
fession. Natives, of course, are available in any number, 
and make extremely clever judges, but that expedient only 
pushes the difficulty one step back. Unless supervised, they 
either take money, or more commonly content themselves 
with their salaries, and let judgments fall into hopeless 
arrears. There are courts in India now where no new suit 
for twopence-halfpenny can begin to be heard for full three 
years. The police furnishes a still more striking instance. 
The Government actually detests the police, denouncing it 
as the greatest cause of crime. But a new police, if eff- 
ciently organized, is always, without supervision, too power. 
ful for the country. Its coherence, discipline, and strength 
enable it to oppress, and it does oppress accordingly, in s 
style of which stories of the Russian police give but a faint 
idea. The only check upon these practices is to strengthen 
the European supervision, and again there are no men. 
Uneducated Europeans are worse than useless, and every 
educated man has his place. Men could be imported in any 
number, but until they have acquired the language, and some 
slight knowledge of the habits of the people, they ar 
students, not police officers ; while an indent for a new service, 


involving new salaries, new offices, new pensions, and new , 


payments for furlough and sickness, is about the last demand 
the Home authorities are ready at ordinary times to sanc- 
tion. 

Another Indian difficulty equally unrecognized, one indeed 
which the English mind has some special difficulty in — 
ciating, is the tremendous scale on which Nature has done 
her work. “There are very few rivers to cross,” says al 
Indian railway prospectus, and the shareholder who thinks 
of the Trent is angry at the delay in crossing them. But 
an Indian river generally means a ravine with a mile of 
sand-bank on each side, covered for three months in the 

ear with twenty feet of water rushing at eight miles an 
onl Calcutta is cut off from the railway system by a river 
“which only wants a bridge.” It is quite true, only as the 
river is a mile wide, with seventy feet of water, and seventy 
feet of shifting sand below that, and a tidal wave which travels 
at fifteen miles an hour, the bridge is not quite the trifling 
difficulty it appears on paper. ‘The first city station of the 
Bengal Railway is Benares, four hundred miles off, or as far 
as Edinburgh from London. “The cotton railway ought,’ 
says Manchester, “to be made at once,” and nothing can be 
more true ; only, as it is the length of two Great- Westerns, 
and every person and thing, from the engineer-in-chief to the 





its subjects clamorous to give up their land to the canals, 





stokers, from the bridges to the nuts, must be brought 
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fourteen thousand miles by sea before they begin to travel 
gnother thousand by land, the words “at once” must have 
rather a wide interpretation. The labourers of the Assam 
Tea Company struck some time since, and it was proposed 
to replace them by a tribe then seeking work near Calcutta. 
The Company were willing, and the men were delighted, the 
only difficulty in the way being that of transporting five 
thousand men in open boats seven hundred miles up stream. 
Of course the plan, which would have taken a year in mere 
travelling, was abandoned. There ought to be more steam 
on Indian rivers, but to place steamers on a new river 
means to organize coaling stations over a thousand miles of 
water as a preliminary expense. So with indigo. It seems 
simple enough to say that the courts should enforce con- 
tracts, but when each planter has from five to fifteen thou- 
sand contracts out, the chances of a legal settlement within 
a life-time are not encouraging. It is the same in every 
contingency of life : when a famine occurs it covers a ter- 
ritory as large as an European kingdom ; an efficient canal 
must be as long asa dozen Bridgwater canals ; a railway must 
be cut a few hundred miles merely to emerge from the 
jungle. Everywhere exertion, to be useful, must be on the 
colossal scale which Nature assumes in the tropics, and 
everywhere there is the same unrecognized want of men. 





THE BISHOP OF SALISBURY ON “ESSAYS AND 
REVIEWS.” 
N the first agitation produced by the Essays and Reviews, 
threats of “legal proceedings,” “ excommunication,” 
and “disfrocking” were freely uttered by men not often 
surprised out of their charity. As the controversy advanced, 
however, menaces died away, and it was agreed by common 
consent that the offence should be regarded as one against 
sound theology rather than against the law. Even Convo- 
cation, not generally supposed actuated by liberal ideas, 
accepted this decision, and while condemning the views put 
forth, admitted —— to be inexpedient or impos- 
sible. The Church as a body therefore assumed a position con- 
demnatory of the Essayists as thinkers, not as clergymen. 

The Bishop of Salisbury, however, has not been satisfied 
with this attitude of hostile forbearance. He has consulted 
lawyers as well as the Gospel, and resolved to transfer the 
suit from the court of Opinion to the court of Arches. In 
a circular to his Archdeacons he informs them that he has 
resolved to commence a prosecution against Mr. Williams, 
the only Essayist in his jurisdiction, and that he prays for 
= to avoid any leaven of bitterness and want of 
charity. 

The prayer is as excellent as the action is unwise. Ac- 
cepting for the moment the most extreme view of the injury 
done to Christianity by the Essays, a suit at law against the 
Essayists is still a proceeding which can have only mis- 
chievous results. The agitation produced by the Essays has 
already begun to die away, when it is revived by a suit cer- 
tain to attract the attention of every Englishman who can 
read. Of all tastes common among the middle class, the 
taste for discussing half understood theology is perhaps the 
most pronounced. Every word of the arguments in the 
Gorham case, every quotation cited, every explanation 
offered, were perused by men usually content with police 
reports and the Debate, and in the present case the interest 
will be still more keen. The mass of the people cared very 
little whether baptism were merely a reverent and becoming 
rite, or actually conveyed a mystic holiness; in either case 
they had baptized their children, and intended to continue 
in that course. But they do care most earnestly for subjects 
such as a prosecution of Mr. Williams must bring up. 

Even from his own point of view, the Bishop of Salisbury 
has adopted arash course, but that is not the point from which 
his action will be generally regarded. With thinking men the 
only question will be the old one, viz. the wisdom of sup- 
pressing opinions, however objectionable, or’ however incon- 
Yenient, by force more material than that of opinion. 
Writers who defend freedom in theology are always accused 
of crypto-scepticism, and we may state therefore distinctly 
that we do not sympathize with that anti-supernatural philo- 
sophy to which Mr. Williams’s Essay is supposed to tend. 
But none the less do we believe an attempt to hold him 
Penally responsible for his views most injurious to the cause 
of truth. Suppose the attack successful, the Essay con- 
demned, and Mr. Williams ruined, what will be the result ? 

men in the Church holding similar opinions will be under 
‘strong, often an irresistible, temptation to conceal them, and, 
a8 always happens when concealment is enforced, to make 





them stronger than before. The only consequence, therefore, 
of the most perfect success, will be to exchange open discus- 
sion, which can be challenged, modified, or refuted, for a 
secret propagandism. At the same time, the friends of the 
old theology, finding themselves defended by weapons easier 
to manage than logic, learning, or Scripture knowledge, will 
suffer their weapons to rust, till the next assault finds them 
incompetent to defence. If it is discussion which is feared, 
a suit is the very way to provoke discussion to the uttermost. 
If “neology” is to be dreaded, surely it is not the more 
dangerous because it has been brought up into the light. 

These, we say, would be the consequences of perfect success; 
but there will be no such perfect success. The Church of 
England, wiser in its collective action than the individuals 
who now rule it, has built its halls so wide, that the thought 
must be indeed strong-winged which strikes against the bars. 
The only effect of the prosecution will be to impair the fair- 
ness of inquiry by importing into it the element of defiance, 
to add to the restlessness produced by discussion the rest- 
lessness which springs of earthly fear, to bring on the Church 
of England the charge of persecution without the unity 
strong persecution has once or twice secured. There is yet 
time to retreat, and if the Bishops are wise they will pause 
before they risk the antagonism of those strong though 
irregular intellects which in the history of the world have 
never yet submitted to a bond, and which the Church now, 
more than ever, needs for her defence. There are plenty of 
volunteers for the next defensive war of Christianity, but it 
is not by insisting on tight uniforms that their leaders will 
be secured. 





TRANSPORTATION. 


Ww are happy to know that the all-important topic of transporta- 
tion is receiving the renewed attention of Government in a 
select committee upon the subject, but our satisfaction is not with- 
out alloy. Philanthropists, in an evil hour, beguiled the country into 
the unwise determination to try the plan of keeping our convicts at 
home. A butcher who is resolved to keep and consume all his offal in 
his own kitchen, a parish vestry bent on turning the sewers into the 
streets, a doctor ordering patients to spend the rest of their days in the 
fever ward, are faint illustrations of the ticket-of-leave delusion and 
anti-transportation mania. And yet, after all the experience of late 
years, after the convict riots at Chatham and Portsmouth, in the face 
of the daily growing insecurity of our most public thoroughfares, we 
have the mortification to be told that a strong tendency is observable 
in the now sitting committee towards the total abolition of the last 
remnant of transportation. We earnestly entreat the members of 
this important body to ponder well the future and probable conse- 
quences of their report, and we implore the Government to be slow 
in giving the death-stroke to a system the first departure from which 
was a sin against every principle of psychology and common sense. 
We can well understand the partiality of men like Sir Joshua 
Jebb for the systems which they fave partly devised and much con- 
tributed to improve; but while we applaud their zeal, we cannot 
think them sufficiently unbiased to be competent witnesses. No 
amount of even professional testimony, no amount of theory, how- 
ever supported by apparent fact, will surmount the almost truism 
that change of circumstance and the renovation of hope are to the 
mind what change of air and generous diet are to the body. Un- 
questionably there are crimes, the true causes of which, if we could 
trace them, would be found in curious and delicate combinations of 
temper and relative position. But it will be scarcely doubted that, 
as no man not already depraved would choose to compass by foul 
means what he can attain by fair, so the true source of the great bulk 
of our national delinquency lies in want—not indeed always mere 
physical and absolute want of food—but in disproportionate diffi- 
culty and disappointment felt to be beyond the elasticity of nature 
to endure. To the great bulk, therefore, of delinquents, absolute 
change, increased freedom of action in a virgin, or comparatively 
virgin, soil,—these are the true medicine for our criminal p= 
But it will be said there never was a serious thought of giving up 
transportation until the colonies refused point blank to receive our 
convicts. And it is certainly true that the real knot of the difficulty 
lies in the geographical question. Where are we to send them ? 
The colonies will not have them. Some colonies, indeed, of late have 
asked for more convicts on the system of assignments, because they 
want labour. But then they expressly stipulate for the “ better class,” 
and leave the great problem on our hands unsolved. The worst class 
of convicts are precisely those of whom we wish to get rid. And 
thus we are thrown back upon the old difficulty. When, however, 
the knotty point first arose, where to send them, things were in a 
very different state. The philanthropist experiment had not been 
tried. A number of kind-hearted, soft-brained creatures went about 
preaching doctrines, according to which to hang ten innocent men in 
order to save one thief oe have been an excess, perhaps, but a 
ardonable excess, nay, an amiable excess of Christian devotion. 
ee was the god of the day. Everybody rushed in his track, 
forgetting that however noble his efforts and successful his labours, 
they only proved that where you must have prisons, you should aim 
to make them as perfect as they can be. But did it ever enter into 
Howard’s head that a man should build prisons all round his estate 
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for the sake of having model prisons to inspect? By all means let 
your prisons be perfect, let your convict system be faultless, but use 
it abroad, and do not spoil it by confining it to home. Such, how- 
ever, was not the idea of those who started the ticket-of-leave and 
home-convict reformatories. A new passion is always an engrossing 
passion, and will have nothing by halves. They would have them 
all at home, and their great ment was: You must keep them at 
home some day ultimately, why not begin at once? No argument 
could well be more un-English. The very essence of English life is to 
wait till an evil comes before we attempt to deal with it practically. 
Here was an evil antici toate + of years possibly before it 
might ever happen, and m the mean time a positive, denpuatzable, pal- 
pable evil enduredin anticipation of an hypothetical ill that mightnever 
come to pass after all. And surely the earth is not yet stocked. Have 
we not a few hundred miles square of territory in any part of the globe 
where a convict population may enjoy every conceivable advantage 
derivable from every conceivable improvement introduced by zealous 
hilanthropists into the convict system both in England and Ireland ? 
f Sir Joshua Jebb is too deeply occupied at home to accompany us 
on a phical tour, we can, with his kind permission, make a 
little excursion and take a small pee for ourselves. There are the 
Falkland Islands, for instance. hee as the climate is concerned, 
they are certainly superior to Bermuda. Their barrenness is said to 
be only apparent. ey are adapted to breed cattle. They are con- 
veniently placed at the antipodes. If we add that they are all but 
absolutely untenanted, what further recommendations can be re- 
quired. Then again there are the Polynesian Islands. The French 
lately took possession of New Caledonia, and quietly lodged three 
thousand men there. But we are in possession of the Fee-jee Islands, 
admirably fertile, lovely in scenery, delicious in climate. Why not 
ask Sir Seite Jebb to undertake a pastoral expedition with his 
ticket-of-leave system to the Fee-jee Islands? The islanders them- 
selves are few, and we cannot confess to any sympathy with those who 
would oppose the sentimental claims of a handful of savages to the 
regeneration of men, in some degree at least, already civilized. But 
if amid the myriad islands of Oceania we cannot discover a place for 
the sole of a criminal foot, are we so poor that we cannot spend a 
few hundred thousand pounds in a matter of moral life and death, 
and buy a little land somewhere else? The Emperor of the French 
annexes Nice and buys Monaco. Cannot we buy a few hundred 
miles square in the north or south of America? Who can tell how 
fine an investment for centuries to come might not be found in Pata- 
gonia or La Plata? Is the whole of Africa contained in the Cape of 
Good Hope? And if criminals are so little squeamish in their pro- 
ceedings at home, are we to be so exquisitely nice in the luxurious 
choice of quarters for them abroad? On the whole, we cannot but 
think the question one of easy solution the moment it is fairl 
ppled with. Details we may well leave to those entrusted with 
the problem, but we cannot but repeat our heartfelt conviction that, 
so long as a spare acre of ground exists in any other part of the 
world which can be had for love or money, transportation is not only 
the most just to ourselves, but above all the most merciful and en- 
lightened system of action towards the convict. 





Pusit. 

MaDEMOISELLE ADELINA Partr, whose brilliant début at the Royal 
Italian Opera last week created so great a sensation in our musical 
cireles, has made her second appearance—a trial even more severe 
than the first—and has not only maintained her ground, but made an 
advance in public favour. On Wednesday she repeated the part of 
Amina, gaining a triumph as great as ever was achieved by any of 
the Malibrans, Linds, or Grisis, who have gone before her. It was, 
in one word, a furore—the only word capable of describing a scene 
of theatrical excitement carried to the highest pitch. ‘The more 
critically disposed portion of the audience now, of course, came pre- 

d to exercise their judicial faculties—to look for the defects 
Piended with so many beauties. But—if we may judge of others by 
ourselves, they found their “occupation gone,” and had nothing to 
do but join in the general acclaim of delight and admiration. Indeed, 
when we consider Adelina Patti’s extreme youth, the most surprising 
characteristic of her performance, both as an actress and a singer, is 
its artistic completeness and finish—its freedom from those faults 
which might be thought the necessary concomitants of youth and 
inexperience. But, if young, she is not without experience ; her life, 
since her tenderest years, has been passed upon the stage, and her 
talents, it is evident, have been highly cultivated. From criticism, 
therefore, she has plainly nothing to fear. All that it can do is to 
swim with the resistless tide, and to find technical grounds and rea- 
sons for joining the multitude who have arrived at the same conclu- 
sion, with no other guide than the voice of their own hearts. This 
young girl is a great magician; her spell is one which all who come 
within its influence—learned or unlearned, critical or not critical— 
must equally obey. 

Grisi has begun her round of “ farewell performances.” She has 
talked about farewell performances—has been so often “going,” 
without ever having “ gone,” that people have got sceptical about her 
intentions, and are uncharitable enough to allege that these moves 
are for the sake of effect, and that she will remain before the public 
as long as she can find a decent pretext for doing so. But we believe 
she is in earnest at last. She cannot but know that she is not what 
she has been, and that every day the inevitable changes “ which flesh 
is heir to” must be more and more rapid. She is a great and noble 


creature, still grand and still beautiful. But a little while and gran- 
deur and beauty must give way to decay and decrepitude; and she 
would commit a moral suicide—she would be the q 


estroyer of her 








own fame—were she to linger on the stage (as many have 
she becomes nothing more than an object of regret ae ne 

The annual performance of The Messiah, on bebalf of the funds of 
the Royal Society of Musicians, took place on Frida evening last 
week, under the direction of Professor Sterndale Thennett The 
ea ng singers were, Madame Lemmens Sherrington, Madame 

ainton Dolby, Mr. and Mrs. Weiss, and Mr. ilbye Coo 

Handel himself was one of the founders of this society, and, “te 
its most zealous members as long as he lived, bequeathed to it , 
thousand pounds by his will, and originated the custom of perform. 
ing The Messiah for its benefit—a custom continued without inter. 
ruption down to the present day. 

he Leeds Musical Festival of 1861, to have been held in the 
month of September next, has, we regret to learn, been abandoned. 
This was to have been the second great triennial music-meeting at 
Leeds; the first, in 1858, having been attended with the highest success, 
both in respeet to the excellence of the performance and the pecuni 
benefit conferred upon the local charities. The arrangements for the 
second festival were in a state of forwardness. Professor Sterndale 
Bennett was reappointed conductor, and other engagements were 
made; when the festival committee suddenly announced their rego. 
lution that the meeting should not take place. Among other reasons 
assigned for this proceeding are the dulness of trade consequent og 
the crisis in America, the exorbitant terms demanded by the principal 
vocalists, and the collision between the festival and the meeting 
of the British Association at Manchester in the same week. These 
reasons do not seem very cogent, and the real cause seems to have 
been disunion among the officials connected with the management, 
At any rate it is unfortunate, for nothing has contributed so much 
to the progress of the highest order of music throughout England 
as the number and excellence of our great provincial festivals. 

Dublin still has its “Concerts of Ancient Music,” established in 
imitation of the concerts long so celebrated in London, but now 
abandoned. These Dublin concerts seem to be conducted after a 
characteristically Irish fashion ; for, from the last report of them in 
the Dublin Evening Mail, it appears that, excepting two very trite 
madrigals, the music was not only modern, but ultra-modern, consist. 
ing chiefly of vocal pieces selected from the works of Mendelssoha, 
Rossini, Hatton, Balfe, and Wallace. 

At the last concert of the Conservatoire of Brussels, a new sym. 
phony by the veteran Fétis, the head of that institution, produced a 
great sensation, and was unanimously hailed as a work of great 
genius and power. Fétis has long stood at the head of the musical 
literature of the day. His works on the history and philosophy of 
his art are justly celebrated, and it is something remarkable that 
he should begin, at fourscore and upwards, to distinguish himself as 
& composer. 








Fine Arts. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Tuirp Notice. 

Mucu of Mr. F. Leighton’s work this year is replete with great 
beauty. In poetic feeling, the refinements of drawing, harmony of 
lines in composition, and general balance of parts, he may safely 
challenge comparison with any English painter. If he sometimes 
appears too academic, it is only because we are more accustomed to our 
haphasard way of —— pictures than to the more systematic 
course pursued by the continental schools in which Mr. Leighton has 
studied. His largest picture, “A Dream” (399), is the least satis- 
factory of any. The colour is lurid and sulphurous, and the head of 
the Saviour, as far as can be seen from below, is deficient in intellect 
and dignity. ‘Paolo e Francesca” (276) has a sensuous, not to say 
sensual, poetry of its own, but why the background, intensely black, 
and wanting in air, should be made more prominent than the figures, 
isa point which must be left to the paimter to decide. 128 isa 
portrait of a lady in black bonnet and dress, very masterly in drawing, 
modelling, and expression. “Capri” (645) shows what can be done 
by this artist in landscape. But it is in “ Lieder ohne Worte” (550) 
that Mr. Leighton’s powers are seen in perfection. This picture of 
a girl reclining in an attitude of voluptuous and dreamy indolence by 
a white marble fountain, the stillness only broken by the gurgling of 
the limpid water and the song of the bird, is a masterpiece of reline- 
ment. It has its faults, but it charms in spite of them. One returns 
to it again and again with renewed pleasure. It is not lence © 
within a critic’s province to speak of picture frames, yet I cannot help 
drawing attention to that which surrounds this work. ‘The pure 
taste and inventiveness which it displays would almost imply that 
the painter had a hand in its design. “The hangers have not been 
guilty of a crueler act this year than that of placing this beautiful 
picture at a height where its merits can be only partially seen. Mr. 
Wallis has a gorgeous assemblage of co/owrs, but little good colour In 
“laine” (492). The faces are emotionless and commonly painte 
The best figure is the “dumb old servitor,” a Charon-like boatman. 
There is wondrous imitation of brocade and black satin, but the 
utter want of heart is painfully apparent. In “ Gondomar” (101), the 
Spanish ambassador watching from a window the execution of Sir 
Walter Raleigh on Tower-hill, Mr. Wallis is more himself. he 
figure, though turning its back to the gazer, is full of meaning, af 
the colouring rich without the garishness displayed in the “ Elawe. 
Very beautiful is Mr. S. Solomon’s “ Hosanna” (493), a single figure 
of a young Jew playing a harp. The face is thoroughly national ab 
full of reverential feeling. Great inventive skill 1s shown in tie 
details of the background and the ornamentation of the instrument, 
The colour is subtle and refined, shown particularly in the relief 
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, st drapery of approximate tint, and in the golden 

be ite dress. The gracefulness of pose and action in this 
induce the hope that Mr. Solomon has for ever bidden adieu to 

ue quaintness which disfigured his earlier pictures. Mr. 

cat on has a humorous scene from “Le Malade Imaginaire” 
M. Diafoirus and his son Thomas are feeling Argan’s pulse. 

ee elder doctor is excellent in character and expression, the 
scarcely realizes the pedantic simpleton of the play. The 
‘eeution is coarsely vigorous, and the humour, perhaps, is a little 
per refinement. Consolation” (180), by the same painter, 
ts a Sister of Mercy, pretty and | sapge simple in her gray 

and gigantic head-dress, standing by a peasant woman whose 

is betokened by an empty cradle. More expressive action is 
peeded in the nun, as whatever powers of consolation she may possess 
sheis certainly not exerting them now. Mr. A. Johnstone is rapidly 
ing @ mannerist and a manufacturer. “Bunyan in Bedford 

» (239) displays great dexterity of hand, but of a meretricious 
iind. Mr. Johnstone must be perfectly aware that the shadows of 
dresses cannot, under any circumstances, be brown, yet he has 

Fre content so to represent them for a long ae of years. The 
oe of the daughter does not suggest that of a blind girl. She screws 
her eyes with overacted energy. ‘Turn your back and she will 
them directly. The most ambitious picture ever painted by 

- Rossiter is “ Puritan Purifiers” (277). Groups of iconoclastic 
«Jronsides” are destroying the carvings on a font, cutting up 
aiken saints for firewood, and preaching. The main incident 
is unfortunately chosen, as not only are the Puritans working 
without energy (cr combination, but a font would have been about 
the last object on which they would have vented their fury. Their 
destructive powers were employed on altars, effigies of the Virgin 
and the saints, and on anything which, according to their views, was 
jdolatrous in its tendency. They respected what did not interfere 
with their own tenets. This is proved by the very numerous ex- 
amples of fonts of all periods still existing in their entirety in our 
Gothic churches. ‘Throughout there is a want of movement and 
rilality in the figures, and it is difficult to discover whether the artist 
srmpathizes with or disapproves of the men whose actions he depicts. 
from this want of mental impress the picture, though carefully 
studied, loses that influence on the beholder which it might otherwise 
ss, “ Beleaguered” (125) is well painted and brilliant in effect. 
Sonn standing together on a winding turret stair, watch 
through a loophole the operations of the siege without. This is one 
of the most effective pictures Mr. Rossiter has produced. “ Slaves 
waiting for Sale” (328), by Mr. E. Crowe, explains itself by its title. 
It is an interesting and truthful representation of negro life, far 
preferable to the sham biographical works generally contributed by 
this painter. Here is something genuine on which we can look with 
pleasure, and gather information while we look. In point of paint- 
ing it shows great improvement, and its quiet pathos is deserving of 
all praise. Mr. MacCallum is represented by two admirable land- 
scapes, “ Spring—the Outskirts of Burnham Wood,” and “ Winter— 
Simon the Forester, Sherwood” (456, 503). The mossy boles of the 


withan elaboration and truth of representation which it would be diffi- 
alt toexcel. Equally good is the second picture. A gigantic monarch 
of the forest stands in naked majesty and solitary grandeur on an 
open space covered with the snows of winter. The declining sun 
casts a warm glow on the upper half of the tree, the branches of 
which are drawn rounded and foreshortened with truth and know- 
ledge. Cold desolation in this, and genial warmth in the “ Spring,” 
we rendered with great power. ‘The Franciscan Sculptor and his 
Model” (381), by Mr. H S. Marks, is a decided advance in many 
respects. The humour is less coarse, though there is yet room for 
improvement in this particular, and the painting is freer and more 
solid. The subject has the charm of novelty. Ona scaffold underneath 
parapet of an abbey-church in process of building, a young monk is 
hewing away with mallet and chisel at a stone waterspout. Out of 
its shapeless form is gradually appearing the likeness of a rustic, who 
on a scaffold-pole and bears a pitcher on his shoulder. The 
carver 1s quick and eager; the model hot, cramped, and uneasy. On 
parapet are brothers of the convent watching the work with in- 
terest or making sly jokes on the model. A boy, leaning on a ladder, 
connects the carver with the groups above. He looks wistfully at 
the result of the monk’s work, and has evidently made up his mind 
© be a sculptor some day. I am glad to see that if Mr. Marks has 
little feeling for beauty, he has, on this occasion at least, avoided 
caricature. But why does he never paint women? Mr. W. F. 
Yeames makes visible progress in “Il Sonetto,” an Italian lover 
~alng mm an open corridor composing a “ woful ballad to his 
mistress’s eyebrow.” The architectural portions are painted with 
great firmness, solidity, and appreciation of texture. The figure is 
tot so good—he is pasty in complexion, and his legs are not quite 
% beautiful in form as those of the Apollo Belvidere. In general 
colour and effect the picture is very satisfactory. Though “ Floren- 
te Sawyers” (549), by Mr. F. Smallfield, may look a little awkward 
angular in composition at first sight, it must be regarded as the 

be t oil peng he has painted. Not only interesting as being the 
z ion by an eye-witness of the manner in which the Italian wood- 
wyers set to work—so different to our method at home—this pic- 
je > shows 0 smartness of touch and a facile handling of pigment 
pm contrasts pleasantly with the laboured painting of which there 
nee a in its vicinity. Mr. Lidderdale is earnest and thoughtful 
catiae hventor” (393), a mechanic endeavouring to solve some 
The | ¢ problem which has apparently baffled his skill hitherto, 
lustrument on which he has been at work stands before him. His 
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beech-trees, with the reflected sunlight on their trunks, are painted 


wife, nursing their child, sits by his side. Great care has evidently 
been bestowed on the “ getting up” of this picture, but though soundly 
and honestly treated, the subject scarcely appeals to the general public. 
Mr. G. E. Hicks, true to his scenes of om life, has been studying 
this year in Thames-street. “ Billingsgate” (511) is much better than 
the “ Post Office” of last year. ‘The figures are not so painfully clean as 
in that work. There is plenty of bustle over the fish-auction, and plenty 
of cleverness in its delineation. It is no use lamenting a want of 
Hogarthian power in depicting a scene like this. We have only 
seen one Hogarth, and were he to appear amongst us again and paint 

ictures, I fear he would have as hard a battle with the critics as he 

ad in his own day. Mr. Hicks has done his best, and is not 
namby-pamby this year. Just a little more dirt, a little more cha- 
racter and figures, a little less talk next year, Mr. Hicks, if you 
please. “ Life’s Sunshine” (436) is a pretty notion of a young 
mother leaning on a drawing-room mantelpiece looking fondly down 
on her baby, who is joyously indulging in infantine gymnastics on 
the hearth-rug. Mr. F. B. Barwell’s “Hero of the Day” (411) re- 
presents a rifle volunteer bringing home his wife and children in a 
taxed cart after a day’s shooting, in which he has been the successful 
competitor. A ploughboy follows the hero with lumpish gait, 
gaping mouth, sel sian eyes. This is the best character in the 
picture. The mother and children, one of whom holds the “cup,” 
are smiling and happy. The landscape background is glowing and 
natural, the pony looks as if he were about to fall—decidedly he is 
out of his perpendicular—possibly he is tired. In Mr. Barwell’s 
second picture, “A Mother’s Relics” (546), the colour is crude and 
inharmonious, and the hesitating, uncertain execution is not redeemed, 
as in the other picture, by happy character or expression. ‘“‘ George 
Stephenson at Darlington” (309) is by Mr. A. Rankley. The great 
engineer is shown instructing the daughters of Mr. Pease in em- 
broidery. He sits at the frame while the young Quakeresses regard 
his work with prim reserved interest. This picture is not remarkable 
for any great qualities, but its simple daylight effect and freedom from 
merctriciousness of any kind should ensure it respect. Mr. Stone’s 
“ Fainting of Hero” (425) does not bear out the favourable impres- 
sion I at first formed of it. It attracts, but does not rivet the spec- 
tator. Full of cleverness—a cleverness remarkable in one so young— 
it is deficient in intensity of feeling and conscientious study. Hero 
herself is beautiful, and faints with due grace and elegance, but ex- 
pression of an appropriate kind will be looked for in vain in the other 
faces. That this is not an attempt to render the scene as it would 
actually have occurred will be evident to any one who takes the 
trouble to peruse the scene indicated in the catalogue. Mr. Stone 
must think out his subject more fully for the future, and depend less 
for success on his pictorial facility. 

Mr. E. Hughes ie in a cottage Arcadia of his own, where the 
men never use bad language or beat their wives, and avoid beer and 
tobacco. They enrol themselves in the Band of Hope ere they are 
well out of long clothes, put money in the savings bank, and shun 
strikes as they would the plague. The women, equally perfect, are 
equally uninteresting. Scandal and idleness are to them unknown, 
The children’s pinafores never lack a string, nor the husband’s shirt 
la button. In “ Bedtime” (225), a working man of unutterable 
mildness kisses his child with a lackadaisical air that must be seen 
to be appreciated. ‘‘ Ruinous Prices” (241), by the same painter, 
seems to imply a moral. A widow (of course) and her child have 
just brought a parcel of needlework to a shop, the proprietor of 
which is bullying them, utterly forgetful of the fact that that fault- 
less dollish young lady sitting near must be shocked at his display of 
ill-temper. It is comforting to know that the widow, though she 
may and does work her eyes red and her fingers to the bone, can yet 
contrive to maintain a dog in comfortable rotundity. Another 
painter of waxy prettiness and universal bone-polished smoothness, 
is Mr. G. Smith. His “Seven Ages” (434, ~ an unoriginal 
treatment of a well-worn subject, is insincere and unimaginative. 
The “Schoolboy” and the “Soldier” are the best compartments. 
From these “ pretty pictures” it is refreshing to turn to the sound 
healthiness of Mr. J. Clarke’s work. “The Wanderer” (518) and 
“ Restored” (519)—a picture in two divisions, a sort of domestic 
diptych—is one of the best and truest in the rooms. In the first the 
little wanderer, a child of some two or three years, is seated on the 
grass, nursing a kitten. With her finger in her mouth she looks with 
charming bashfulness at an old gentleman and his daughter who have 
entered on the scene. The young lady stoops down to the child 
with gentle solicitude in her face, the old gentleman looking on with 
interest the while. The background is formed by the skirts of a 
wood and some meadow land. In the second division the child is 
brought home, still fondly holding the kitten. The mother runs to 
welcome the little one she has scarcely missed, and to thank the 
strangers for their kindness. The old gentleman points with his um- 
brella to indicate the spot where they found the child. The cat, with 
true maternal feeling, stretches out a long neck and greets her off- 
spring as the human mother greets hers. Nothing can be truer or 
better than the actions and expressions. ‘They are perfectly right in 
feeling, and the touches of gentle playful humour will be easily ap- 
sreciated. It isa pity that Mr. Clarke has so little feeling for refined 

auty. The young lady is interesting but not pretty. By their 
cold greyness these pictures present also a grave deficiency in colour 
not observable in former aed 9 If he could overcome these defects 
Mr. Clarke would be such a painter of cottage life as we have not 
seen in England. He takes homely scenes and ordinary incidents, 
but with the originality of genius he makes them — his own, 
and one can scarcely gaze long on his pictures without feeling purer 





and happier. Day Pout, 
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BOOKS. 


POPULAR EDUCATION IN FRANCE* 


We do not know when we have read a work more valuable or more 
keenly interesting than Mr. Arnold’s. Nominally a careful sketch of 
the French system of public instruction, it is really an elaborate 
essay upon the advantage of centralized or State action over the 
action of individuals. Mr. Arnold takes the side which is in Eng- 
land still unpopular, and which is therefore the one thinking men 
ought most carefully to examine. Of all the evils which to-day impede 
progress there is none so injurious as the increasing habit of thinking 
in grooves. Men who contend that political science is not yet ab- 
solute, who believe in the possibility of forms of government other 
than mixed monarchy, are apt to be set down as mere eccentrics, whose 
ideas can serve only to amuse. Mr. Arnold believes that the State 
ought to exercise “an active and penetrating domestic control,” and 
he supports this view by arguments full of profound thought, ex- 
pressed with that jealous accuracy, and flavoured with that delicate 
aroma of style which belongs to poets who write prose, almost alone. 

Mr. Arnold’s line of thought is in this order. Holding with De 
Tocqueville that society tends towards democracy, he denies that the 
tendency is evil, looks on it rather as a process neither evil nor good, 
the natural efflorescence of a plant set ina soil favourable to that out- 
turn. He approves even equality, for “ in France, that very equality, 
which is so impetuously decried, while it has by no means improved (it 
is said) the upper classes of French society, has undoubtedly given to 
the lower classes, to the body of the common people, aself-respect, an 
enlargement of spirit, a consciousness of counting for something in 
their country’s action, which has raised them in the scale of humanity. 
The common <* in France seem to me the soundest part of the 
French nation. hey seem to me more free from the two opposite 
degradations of multitudes, brutality and servility ; to have a more 
developed human life, more of tvhat distinguishes elsewhere the cul- 
tured classes from the vulgar, than the common people in any other 
country with which I am acquainted.” 

We suspect Mr. Arnold confounds the effect of civilization on a 
Southern race with that of equality, and that he would find in Italy, 
where the multitude cares Tittle for equality, a lowest class still 
higher in the human scale, while the American rowdy, who is the 
“equal” of the President, is not precisely of the type he would ear- 
nestly approve. But we may let that pass. Democracy being merely 
a natural tendency, and therefore irresistible, it is essential to pro- 
tect it from being “Americanized,” from governing in accordance 
with low and selfish instead of grand ideas. This protection Eng- 
Jand has hitherto found in its aristocracy. That aristocracy, which 
Mr. Arnold, who has studied Rome, and has not forgotten Venice, 
strangely calls the “‘most successful” of aristocracies, with many 
short-comings, has at least performed this great function—it has ele- 
vated the national idea. The Patricial has made the English people, as 
it once made the Roman, “a people in the grand style,” with aspira- 
tions, that is, and ideals above the tenor of their daily lives. The aris- 
tocracy is, however, gradually losing power, gradually, because of the 
excellence of the aristocracy itself, and also on account of the intense 
self-reliance and individuality of the English race. It is only when 
men rely on each other from a sense of their own weakness that de- 
mocracy perceives its true foree—the strength which comes from 
cohesion. Still it is losing its hold, and the first necessity now for 
Englishmen is to discover a power which shall exercise the same 
elevating influence, and prevent that Americanizing style of thought 
and action to which democracy when left to itself inevitably tends. 
This power Mr. Arnold would find in “ the influence of the State:” 

_ “Our society is probably destined to become much more democratic: who will 
give the tone to the nation then? That is the question, The greatest men of 
America, her Washingtons, Hamiltons, Madisons, well understanding that aristo- 
cratical institutions are not in all times and places possible; well perceiving that 
in their Republic there was no place for these; comprehending, therefore, that 
from these that security for national unity and greatness, an ideal commanding 
popular reverence, was not to be obtained, but knowing that this ideal was 
indispensable, would have been rejoiced to found a substitute for it in the dignity 
and authority of the State. They deplored the weakness and insignificance of the 
executive power asa calamity. When the inevitable course of events has made our 
self-government something really like that of America, when it has removed or 
weakened that security for a noble national spirit, and therefore for unity, which 
we possessed in aristocracy, will the substitute of the State be equally wanting 
tous? If it is, then the dangers of America will really be ours: the multitude 
in power, with no ideal to elevate or guide it; the spirit of the nation vulgarized ; 
unity imperiled because there is no institution grand enough to unite round.” 

Mr. Arnold is, of course, well aware that in seeking an ideal in 
the State he is running counter to the most. cherished predilections 
of Englishmen—to the ideas which have hitherto lain at the very 
base of our national action. But he contends that this horror of 
State power has arisen from circumstances only, and circumstances 
which have passed away. A magnate of course distrusts State 
power, for it limits his individual action, his personal weight and 
vivacity in the conduct of affairs. The middle classes, on the other 
hand, dread State power, because they have never known it except 
as a hostile power, have no idea of the action of such an authority 
_ by themselves, and directed to their own benefit and ameliora- 

ion : 

“ The State lent its machinery and authority to the aristocratical and ecclesi- 
astical party, which it regarded as its best support. The party which suffered 
comprised flower and strength of that middle class of society, always very 
flourishing and robust in this country. That powerful class, from this specimen 
of the administrative activity of the State, conceived a strong autipathy against 
all intervention of Government in certain spheres. An active, stringent adminis- 





* Popular Education in Frang. By Matthew Arnold. Longman and Co. 





tration in those spheres, meant at that time a High Ch 
ministration in them, an administration galling to the Poin and Prelatie a 
middle class; and this aggrieved class had naturally no pence’ tO the 
philosophical distinctions between State-action in these spheres to hig 
abstract consideration, and State-action In them as they practically mg iy 
supposed themselves likely long to feel it, guided by their advere, felt it aaj 
minds of the English middle class, therefore, State-action in soda) Inthe 
concerns became inextricably associated with the idea of a Omen 
Five-Mile Act, an Act of Uniformity. Their abhorrence of ubeie An, 
as this, they extended to State-action in general; and, having ney 
beneficent and = State-power, they enlarged their hatred of acrudl im 
State-power, the only one they had ever known, into a maxim that sid 
wer was to be trusted, that the least action, in certain provinces, w 10 Stay, 
to be denied to the State, whenever this was possible.” 7 WAS Nigoroaly 


Of course the direction and extent of State action Will be contri 
by the national character, which is essentially individual, byt 


“Inasmuch, therefore, as collective action is more efficacious than ig) 
individual efforts, a nation having great and complicated matters to devi 





must greatly gain by employing the action of the State. Only, the State. 
which it employs should be a power which really represents its best self 
whose action its intelligence and justice can heartily avow and adopt; not 4 os) 
which reflects its inferior self, and of whose action, as of its own second » 
action, it has perpetually to he ashamed. To offer & worthy initiative, ang = 
a standard of rational and equitable action—tiis is what the nation should ex * 
of the State; and the more the State fulfils this expectation, the more wnt 
accepted in we for what in idea it must always be. People will not the 
the State what title it has to commend or reward genius and merit, singe — 
mendation and reward imply an attitude of superiority: for it will then be fe 
that the State truly acts for the English nation; and the genius of the Engi 
nation is greater than the genius of any individual, greater even than Shakspean' 
genius, for it includes the genius of Newton also.” 

Relying thus upon the action of the State as a general Principle, 
Mr. Arnold turns to it with special confidence as the grand agent fo 
instruction. The middle class needs a culture which it does ye 
receive, which existing schools cannot confer, and the want of whic, 
is dangerous, not only to its own character, but to the strength of iy 
political position : 

“ The course taken in the next fifty years by the middle classes of this nation 
will Laapey | give a decisive turn to its history. If they will not seck te 
alliance of the State for their own elevation, if they go on exaggerating ther 
spirit of individualism, if they persist in their jealousy of all governmental actin 
if they cannot learn that the antipathies and the Shibboleths of a past agea 
now an anachronism for them—that will not prevent them, probably, from getting 
the rule of their country for a season, but they will certainly Americanix i, 
They will rule it by their energy, but they will deteriorate it by their low idea 
and want of culture. In the decline of the aristocratical element, which in sm 
sort supplied an ideal to ennoble the spirit of the nation and to keep it together, 
there will be no other element present to perform this service. It is in itselfy 
serious calamity for a nation that its tone of feeling and grandeur of spirit should 
be lowered or dulled: but the calamity appears far more serious stil when We 
consider that, as we have seen, this high tone of feeling supplies a Principle d 
eohesion by which a nation is kept united; that without this, not only is 
nobleness is endangered, but its unity. Another consideration is, that the mide 
classes, remaining as they are now, with their narrow and somewhat harsh and 
unattractive spirit and culture, will almost certainly fail to mould or assimilate 
the masses below them, whose sympathies are at the present moment actualy 
wider and more liberal than theirs, They arrive, these masses, eager to eater 
into possession of the world, to gain a more vivid sense of their own life ad 
activity: in this their irrepressible development, their natural educators al 
initiators are those immediately above them, the middle classes. If these classes 
cannot win their sympathy or give them their direction, society is in dangerd 
falling into anarchy.” 

Harrow and Eton are admirable schools for the aristocracy, but 
the public schools which are to do for the middle class what Etm 
does for the upper ten thousand, must be provided and controllei 
like the the French lyceums, by the State. 

We have preferred this analysis of Mr. Arnold’s view to any d 
cussion, because the objections to his scheme of polities rise instine 
tively in the mind of almost every Englishman. The most forcibleis 
perhaps this, that Mr. Arnold, like all advocates of State action, 
mistakes effect for cause. A stream can rise no higher than it 
source, and a people able to choose a government fitted to act 4 
national ideal would need no ideal at all. Democracy, so far fo 
choosing a body of rulers higher than themselves, would probably 
choose men, as in America, a little lower than themselves, in onder 
not to be led by their superiors in intellect any more than m birth or 
station. The use of a strong State power, against which we are Oj 
no means arguing, is not to raise up a standard for national asp 
tion, but to prevent that dissipation of effectiveness which 1s 
aoe evil of weak organizations. The State may raise, and Wt 
believe would raise, better lyeeums than individuals, but only —_ 
it would concentrate those scattered fragments of teaching abilty 
which are now wasted and deadened by a pauperizing compelith 
The school of a thousand boys, governed by forty masters, high 
paid, selected, and freed from competition, inevitably ane =f 
nigher result than twenty schools ruled by the same num : 
masters whose notion of success is bounded by the figure to whie 
bills can safely be increased. 





LECTURES ON COLONIZATION AND COLONIES-* . 
Tue singular good sense, combined with philosophic insight, = 
distinguishes this volume would make us bear with equanimity a 
greater inconveniences than those which attend its present “h 
publication. These inconveniences, however, are not sina 
the Lectures are reproduced as they were delivered twenty —_ 
and all the alterations which subsequent events have rendered n° 
sary in Mr. Merivale’s assertions are introduced either m very neal 
foot-notes or else in appendices at the end of each chapter ; = of 
sometimes being that, after sedulously mastering the conten! es 
* ‘Lectures on Colonization and Colonies. Delivered before the University of Oxford 
in 1839, 1840, and 1841. By Herman Merivale, A.M, Professor of Polil 
New Edition. London: Longman. 
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losel ed pages, or, it may be, of a whole chapter, we 
coupe oe leat ale to dnd that our labour has been entirely wasted, 


od that all we have been reading is antiquated. A few surprises of 

this sort r a feeling of insecurity throughont the perusal of 

the work analogous to the sensation of walking over untried ice, to 

qhich nothing but the intrinsic merits of the author could reconcile 

As it is, however, few readers to whom time is not an ob ect 

t having been beguiled by Mr. Merivale into disquisitions 

of no immediate interest ; for his style is so forcible, his reasoning 

go just, and his opinions so ps mn that he is an author to be 
read for his own sake alone, without any regard to “fruit.” 

In the course of these lectures Mr. Merivale touches on almost 
every problem which the subject of colonization can present. The 
hest form of government for colonial dependencies ; their true uses 
to the mother country ; the facilities they afford fur emigra- 
tin; the best way of disposing of their lands, and of 
viding them with labour; slavery; convict labour; the treat- 
meat of native tribes; the public institutions of colonies, and the 

ntation of colonies, are all questions that come under his cri- 
tical eye, and receive more or less illustration. Illustration we say 
sivisedly; for Mr. Merivale pretends to no theory of his own, and is 
simply critical and interrogative throughout ; never dogmatic. 

my idea of a colony which prevailed in this country from two to 
three hundred years ago was very different from that which has ob- 
tained subsequently. ‘To dispute its right of internal self-government 
qas never even so much as dreamed of: representative institutions 
and the franchise every Englishman was supposed to carry with him 
beyond seas. But on the other hand the trade of the colony was 

, to be absolutely under the control of the Home Govern- 
ment. Whatever pecuniary profit the mother country could make 
out of her colonial offspring was considered her lawful right ; but 
toanything beyond this she was totally indifferent. “It is impos- 
sible,” says Mr. Merivale, “to conceive a more direct contrast than 
that which exists between the British colonial policy of late years 
and that of our ancestors. They cared for the most part little or 
nothing about the internal government of their colonies, and kept 
them in subjection in order to derive certain supposed commercial 
advantages from them. We give ¢hem commercial advantages, and 
tax ourselves for their benefit, in order to give them an interest in 
remaining under our supremacy, that we may have the pleasure of 

erning them.” The change was produced partly by the rebellion 
of the American colonies, which showed that with local institutions 
might come in time the indisposition to be used as a convenience ; 
ly by the horror of democratic ideas which followed on the 
rench Revolution; and partly by the conquest of French and 
Spanish colonies, which had always been governed absolutely, and 
required to be so governed by ourselves. 

Of the uses of colonies to a mother country, when once this strictly 
commercial view has been abandoned, Mr. Merivale gives no distinct 
explanation, though he is evidently unfavourable to any general 
scheme of separation. He enters into a lengthy examination of 
what is known as the Wakefield system, according to which the sur- 
plus population of Great Britain was to be kept down by a well- 
organized scheme of annual emigration ; and decides that the benefits 








expected to be derived from it are wholly imaginary, and in fact have 
been confuted by experience. 

The distribution of land in a colony is now recognized as one of 
the most important functions which its government can be called 
upon to exercise. There are free grants, cheap grants, and dear 
graits. Which is the best? Free grants, like other boons which 
cost us nothing, are apt to be undervalued and neglected. Dear 
grants are impossible where much clearing is required, and conse- 
quently great preliminary expenses entailed upon the grantee. Cheap 
grants are therefore, in the majority of instances, the best. Though 
the other two the first might answer well enough if stripped of its 

s, and the second will answer in localities suited to the experi- 
meut; such, for instance, as the settlement of Canterbury in See 
d, and in parts of the colony of Victoria. 
The difficulty of obtaining labour in both Australia and the West 
es Mr. Merivale does not solve, but contents himself with telling 
Wwhat is not a solution of it. Free immigration from England 
vill not produce labour in sufficient quantities or of the kind required. 
viet labour is the most expensive that can be used, even if the 
colonies will consent to take more convicts. The importation of coolies 
attended with moral evils in comparison with which scarcity of 
ur isa blessing. But in the West Indies something may be , Bie 


were slaves, the masters invariably rejected the proposed apprentice- 
ship, and allowed their slaves to pass at once from condbele to per- 
fect liberty. The result of this bold experiment has been that, far 
from having suffered by emancipation, property is said to have greatly 
increased in value; the negroes are all employed, and apparently in 
perfect content, at very moderate wages, by no means exceeding the 
former cost of maintaining them.” Of Jamaica: “It is equally 
evident that the dangers which have beset it have an origin long 
anterior to emancipation; and that nothing can give a favourable 
turn to its destinies except some new development of energy which 
freedom may peradventure exhibit, and which under servitude would 
have been impossible.” Of free trade : 

“Tt is not only that the signs of progress, slight as they still are, become more 
and more distinct, but there are still more unmistakable signs of the improve- 
ment of the public feeling—of that improvement which inevitably arises from 
the consciousness that there is no farther reliance to be placed on external aid ; no 
farther tribute to be derived from the sympathies, or the policy, or the econo- 
mical errors of governments or consumers; no more room left for the endless 
miscalculations, deceptions, and misapplication of means to end, of which pro- 
tection is the fertile parent: signs of the arousing of heart, and hope, and energy. 
Far from accelerating the downfal of the West India interest, free trade has at 
the worst delayed it, and, it may be hoped, averted it.” 

Where, however, as in America and Cuba, of which only one-sixth 
part is cultivated, boundless expanses of new soil afford ever fresh 
fields for the profitable use of slave labour, Mr. Merivale believes 
that no merely economic causes can ever lead to its extinction. 
Of our treatment of savage races Mr. Merivale says : 

“ There are only three alternatives which imagination itself can suggest: 

“ The extermination of native races. 

“ Their civilization, complete or partial, by retaining them as insulated bodies of 
men, carefully removed, during the civilizing process, from the injury of Euro- 
pean contact. 

“ Their amalgamation with the colonists. 

“ Those who hold the opinion that the first is inevitable, are happily relieved 
from the trouble of all these considerations. Their only object must be to ensure 
that the inevitable end be not precipitated by cruelty or injustice. 

“The second alternative I cannot but believe to be impossible. Reason seems 
to demonstrate this, and experience abundantly confirms her conclusions. If it 
be possible to civilize the savage at all, in a state of insulation from Europeans, 
except his own instructors (which, after the ill success of the Spanish and Por- 
tuguese experiments, may be regarded as very doubtful), it must, at all events, 
be a slow, uncertain process, liable to be interrupted at any moment, and only 
to be carried on under the defence of laws hedging them in from all foreign in- 
tercourse with a strictness impracticable in the present state of the world. The 
savage thus educated may be morally a more innocent creature, but, intellec- 
tually, he must be feeble and dependent, and quite unable to resist extrinsic in- 
fluence, when brought to bear upon him. And (which is of still greater conse- 
quence, and is the peculiar cause that renders such projects certain of failure) 
long before the seeds of civilization have made any effectual shoot, the little 
nursery is surrounded by the advance of the European population; the demand 
for the land of the natives becomes urgent and irresistible, and pupils and in- 
structors are driven out into the wilderness to commence their work again. 

“ There remains only the third alternative, that of amalgamation; and this I 
am most anxious to impress upon your minds, because I firmly believe it to be 
the very key-stone, the = ling principle, of all sound theory on the subject—that 
native races must in every instance either perish, or be amalgamated with the 
general population of their country.” 

Mr. Merivale dissents entirely from those persons who think that 
the treatment of the colonists should be left entirely to the natives 
themselves. No doubt, he says, they are capable of defending them- 
selves against the incursions of their savage neighbours; but to leave 
them to do this would be a step backward in civilization; and he in- 
troduces a picture of the life of an early American settler on the 
borders of the Indian forests by way of contrast with the flourishing 
condition of our modern colonies. But at all events, says the 
author, our colonial policy ought to be uniform and consistent. We 
ought not to preach self-defence to the colonies in times of tranquil- 
lity, yet leave them practically assured that we shall rush to their 
rescue in time of war. 

Finally Mr. Merivale protests strongly against the spurious phi- 
lanthropy and shallow liberalism which seeks to make settlers and 
aborigines equal in the eye of the law. The natives must, for their 
own protection, be placed in a state “ of acknowledged inferiority, 
and consequently of tutelage.” 

In considering the supposed diminution of native races, Mr. 
Merivale denies the alleged destructive influence of one race upon 
another. The Mexican Indians he proves to have been steadily in- 
creasing up to the end of the last century, and the gradual declen- 
sion of the Indian races in general he believes to have been proceeding 
long before the appearance of the white man upon the Western con- 
tinent. He inclines to the opinion which holds them to be the frag- 
ments of a once great and comparatively civilized people, who from 





the importation of free coloured seople from America, where they 
are both humerous and onnidal If, however, Mr. Merivale is | 
alittle inconclusive upon this point, he is most interesting and con- | 
vueing On a question that is closely connected with it; and that is 
the question of slavery. The chapter devoted to this subject forms 
te of the ablest dissertations on slavery with which we are ac- | 
inted, and elucidates its history and its prospects, both in the West | 
es and America, with singular clearness. It is laid down by Mr. 
vale that all prosperity founded on this kind of labour is of short | 
: tion, except where the States who enjoy it have large areas of 
"rein soil to fall back upon. Our own West Indian Islands had no | 
‘i reserved resources, and oopegnety the abolition of the 
om trade in 1812, which did, undoubtedly, cut short their prospe- | 
ba ly accomplished a result which must have happened sooner or 
y the operation of natural causes. Given the abolition of the 
ve trade, then, he thinks that the emancipation of the slaves and 
Chee lishment of free trade have done very little harm, and have 
at n indeed done good. Of Antigua he says: “In the little island! 
densely peopled by 35,000 inhabitants, of whom 29,000 





wed 


causes unknown to us have sunk into. barbarism ; who have, there- 
fore, no inherent inaptitude for civilization, and to whom we should 
come, if we discharged our duties righteously, as restorers rather than 
destroyers. 

For the maintenance of colonial establishments and public insti- 
tutions, for the purposes of religion and education, Mr. Merivale 
considers the best plan to be not inalienable reserves like the clerg. 
reserves of Canada, but reserves of land “ with qualified restrictions 
on its alienation.” This is better, he thinks, than making them de- 
pendent upon annual grants out of the revenue, and more practicable 
and congenial to modern economy than the system of tithe. The 
tendency of our colonies at the present day is altogether towards the 
voluntary system. In Canada, State aid to religion was abolished 
in 1856. In New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, a vanishing 
remnant of it is all that now exists. “In the West Indian colonies 
alone the Church of England has something like a permanent esta- 
blishment.” 

The concluding chapter on the society and government of our 
colonies is as interesting as any that have preceded it, but in common 
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with many others has been antiquated by recent legislation, and the 
appendix to it is what may now be consulted with the most advan- 
tage. ‘The effect produced upon our colonies by the change from an 
irresponsible to a responsible form of government is admirably de- 
scribed by Mr. Merivale. 

After considering one or two political reforms which have been 
suggested as remedies for this state of things, Mr. Merivale offers his 
own correctives, which consist in forming, in colonial legislatures, a 
class of subordinate and permanent ministers for the discharge of 
departmental functions; in establishing local self-government by 
means of municipal institutions; and in removing the seats of 

overnment from the large commercial towns, a precaution which 
me proved so beneficial in the United States. To the two proposals 
which have at different times been made for the purpose of oiling, 
as it were, the connecting machinery between England and her 
colonies, Mr. Merivale objects: the first being the proposal of 
colonial representation in the Imperial Parliament; the second, the 
proposal that “the distinction between imperial and domestic sub- 
-_ of legislation, in colonies, should be laid down by a fundamental 
aw. As to the former, the right of the Crown to disallow colonial 
enactments was to be retained: as to the latter, it was to be abo- 
lished.” We need only say that Mr. Merivale’s arguments seem to 
us perfectly conclusive on the subject. 

In his concluding pages Mr. Merivale touches upon the broad 
question of the utility of colonies to a mother country. This, 
says he, must in any practical sense be economic; and arises from 
the surplus profit of our trade with them after the expenses of 
creating and maintaining them are deducted. But he does not ex- 
plain very clearly what profit we xow gain in return for our outla 
which we should not gain if our colonies were independent. Still 
he is evidently unfavourable to any scheme of separation; and he 
— believes, in his own mind, that the colonial empire of 

ngland at once maintains our own prestige, and is good for the in- 
terests of the human race. 





WHO BREAKS—PAYS.* 


Tuis is a novel in two volumes describing the retribution that waits 
on those who trifle with the “grande passion.” The story opens in 
Paris, where we find a noble Italian exile, Giuliani, who earns his 
bread by teaching languages, an elderly English baronet silly and 
vain, and a beautiful girl, his grand-daughter, but not his heiress. 
The beautiful grand-daughter, Lilian ‘Tufton, takes a great fancy to 
the handsome and high-minded patriot, who in turn, after much re- 
sistance, is fairly vanquished by the English beauty,"and comes to 
love her with his whole heart. In a moment of passion he makes 
her a proposal of marriage which Lill—for so she is called throughout 
the volume—believing herself in love with him, accepts. And they 
continue secretly betrothed during the few remaining montlis that 
Miss Tufton continued at Paris. Long before that time was over, 
however, the young lady had discovered the unreality of her own 
love ; but was too generous to evade her obligations, and though she 
could not keep Giuliani from suspecting that all was not quite right, 
= seems to have left Paris with the full intention of marrying 

m. 

Scene two is at Sir Mark Tufton’s country-house, where Lill is 
brought into contact with a handsome young baronet, Sir Frederick 
Ponsonby. While still keeping up a correspondence with Giuliani, 
she falls daily more and more under the influence of Sir Frederick’s 
many enzaging qualities. But before anything has passed between 
them Lill has Bee advantage of an opening given her by Giuliani, 
and has returned him all his letters and presents. The italian gives 
up his pursuits in France, and resolves with a broken heart 

“To mix himself with action lest he wither with despair.” 
He accordingly goes back to Italy, and Miss Tufton, about a year 
afterwards, changes her name to Ponsonby, 

Scene three is again in France, but not this time in Paris. The 
town of Aix-les-Bains is the spot chosen for Lill’s honeymoon. 
While there, she receives one morning a packet from a Madame de 
Ravignan, containing a great quantity of letters addressed to her by 
Lill’s husband before his marriage, and, worse than all, one actually 
dated tle day before his velding-tep, in which he declares he never can 
love any one as he loved her, and so forth. Lill’s misery at this discovery 
is of course dreadful; but her husband, a placid, good-natured kind 
of man, who has now come really to love his wife, and his wife only, 
is tempted to make light of her anguish, which of course produces a 
very angry scene between them. Tn the midst of it, a man is heard 
under the window crying that the revolution has broken out at Paris, 
and that the Archbishop is assassinated. Sir Frederick Ponsonby, 
not awake to the really critical character of this interview with his 
wife, rushes out to hear the news, discovers that his brother has been 
dangerously wounded in the streets at Paris, and announces his 
determination to start immediately to see him. This he does in the 
manner most aggravating to a person really suffering as Lill was ; 
that is, with an air of superiority to the quarrel with his wife, and a 
_— forgetfulness that anything serious had occurred. Lill is 
deeply hurt and indignant ; and receiving a letter soon afier from a 
friend at Turin, she resolves to start for Italy at once, and writes a 
letter to her husband to say that she desires a twelvemonth for reflec- 
tion before she sees him again. Over-persuaded by his own female 
relatives, he assents to her request in rather an angry letter, enclos- 
ing a large sum of money. 

Scene four is at Genoa, in the year ’49. Giuliani is there, about to 


set out for Novara. Lill’s companions are two married ladies wing 
husbands are also far away. She has grown old and feeble »: 
wretchedness during the months of separation ; but she is too 
stinate to give way. Giuliani is asked to remonstrate with her. 

in a masterly scene he does at last succeed in persuading her to yy 
to her husband, and beg for his forgiveness ; but soon come te 
tidings that the battle of Novara has been lost, and that ¢ 
Albert has abdicated. The Genoese refuse submission, and th; 
city is in a state of siege. Scattered firing is going on, and y 
the very day on which she had received a reply from her husband jg 
say he would be with her on the same evening, poor Lill is struck 
by a random bullet, and falls dead upon the spot. She had indeed 
paid for breaking. 

The story is a very good one. The two chief characters, namely 
Lill herself and Giuliani, are extremely well drawn. Sir Predera 
Ponsonby, though little more than a sketch, shows great delicacy of 
observation, and his conduct throughout the Madame de Ravignay 
business is so thoroughly characteristic of the kind of man, that ye 
are inclined to rank it as the masterpiece of the whole book. By 
Lill’s behaviour and feelings, both during her entanglement wig, 
Giuliani and after the discovery of her husband’s intrigue, disp 
considerable knowledge of human nature, and are painted with a fey 
easy strokes and without a wearisome analysis. This novel, in 
is one of the most natural books we have read for a long time; anf 
it also possesses the unusual merit of dwelling upon strong passiogs 
and painful circumstances without being uncomfortably harrowing 
to the reader’s sensibilities. 





WATSON’S LIFE OF PORSON.* 

Tuts book is not unlike an orange, which has passed into the con. 
dition generally known as “sleepy.” There is the colour, and the 
pips, and the inside, and the rind: in an undeniably sound state, and 
a certain portion of juice may be extracted by compression; but 
everything like freshness is totally absent: nulli illum pueri, nulla 
optavere puelle. The lives of men of letters have often been said to 
be necessarily destitute of interest, a belief which an Essayist lately 
reviewed by us opposed, by suggesting that the man who could make 
his thoughts interesting to readers, must have had something inte. 
resting in his life to correspond to them. ‘The remark is acute, but 
yee true in its full extent only of imaginative writers. It may 
e doubted whether it would apply to historians or philosophers, w.- 
less there has been something exceptional in their career; still more 
to scholars, whose success in their peculiar pursuit cannot very well 
depend upon circumstances which can be made interesting, except as 
having happened to a man famous in other respects. Much more is 
this likely to be the case, when the scholarship is of a kind the results 
of which are, by their nature, confined to the appreciation of the learned 
world, and are not, like a good deal of antiquarian and expository 
criticism, capable of being popularized by inferior and more fluent 
nens. Porson’s fame chiefly ten upon his achievements ina 
~— of scholarship which probably seems the most useless trifling 
to non-scholastic readers, and for which even the scholar who eutirely 
appreciates its importance, does not always feel very warm eutht- 
siasm. He might, therefore, be looked upon as a very unfavourable 
subject for a biographer, had there not been that something e- 
ceptional in his career to which we have alluded. Had he beens 
scholar like Fynes Clinton, who Jed a simple and regular life, and per- 
haps never caused or felt much enmity, nobody would have knows 
much about him while living or have written much about him when 
dead. But Porson was celebrated in his lifetime ; in learned circles 
as 9 prodigy of erudition, in society as a convivial companion whos 
power to amuse was only equalled by his capacity to imbibe, and i 
controversy as au opponent the vigour of whose expression Was & 
much to be dreaded as the justice of his criticism. On his death, 
therefore, great interest was excited, and the reviews and magazines 
contained numerous biographical articles, containing perliaps many 
inaccuracies, but a tolerable store of anecdote. Since that time our 
knowledge of his habits—not on the best side—has been enc 
by the “ Porsoniana” of Rogers’s “Table Talk,” and by the full and 
excellent sketch by Mr. Luard, which appeared in one of the later 
numbers of the Cambridge Essays. Of all these sources Mr. Watson 
has availed himself, and his account seems to be correct in its details. 
He seems to have collected his materials diligently enough, and bas 
put them together in a perspicuous form. To the minor pots 
notes, indices, and the like, he has also paid proper attention, and there 
is nothing in the getting up of the volume to find fault with. Butas 
a biography, it is quite devoid of flavour or spirit. It is not & 
couraging to find the following platitude as the very first sentence 
“The charms of fiction are mach less forcible than ‘those of truth, 
and the moral strain continued by considerations on the attractive 
ness of biography in general. Mr. Watson thinks a stupid rem 
quoted from Styan Thirlby, not only worth extract but comment, 
a page or two further, rushes into a dangerous novelty of — 
by likening one sort of life to a “smoothly flowing river, | 4” ~ 
ther to “a swiftly rushing flood, agitated and broken with roc 
trunks of trees, and other obstacles.” In sketching the career 
Gilbert Wakefield—upon whom he bears rather hardly—he says 
thought Pitt “a monster, dire as any that had ever issued I 
Stygian flood” and “adopted the vilest Jacobinical notions, W 
led to a sentence of two years imprisonment, “a punishment a 
his sedition fully deserved.” Mr. Watsou’s way of thinking * 
writing, in truth, seem to belong to another age than the pre 
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was fond of smoking, and said that when smoking began to 
out of fashio learning began to go out of fashion too. “Had 
lived” says Mr. Watson, in his most edifying manner, “to the 
t day, he might have seen smoking revived more than ever, but 
are among those who have little pretensions to learning.” There 
- vit of “tame sententiousness about him which has a cloying 
fect upon the reader, and makes the book a difficult one to get 
through though the matter is, after all, not uninteresting. Some 
fer inaccuracies have been already noticed by our contemporaries ; 
but the book is in general sound in this respect. But what does Mr. 
Watson mean by his allusion to “the cups which, unlike Bishop 
Berkeley’s tar-water, cheer, but inebriate.’ Has he found a prior 
for Cowper’s well known line? or does he mean to imply 
tar-water is a cheerful beverage? It is extremely wholesome, 
ike Mr. Watson’s sentiments, but both are as little likely to produce 
hilarity as intoxication. 

The book is, on the whole, amiable and blameless , but it wants 
poth vigour of narration, and more decided sympathy with its sub- 
ject itr Watson’s scholarship appears to be sufficient for his task, 
‘snd he shows no ignorance of any of the sources which might eluci- 
dite it. But if Porson lives in any degree in his pages it is owing 
to his own inherent vitality, not to the skill with which his biographer 

ces him. Mr. Watson is tolerant, however, and must be 
thanked for having abstained from “improving” the career of his 
hero for the benefit of youth. He seems, indeed, anxious to find 
excuses for him, and shows a generous appreciation of the rm, 
of his character. But we do not fancy that he would muc 
nie ed Porson’s society, for he makes no attempt to give us 
an idea of what it was like, and does not seem to have very strongly 
realized the aspect of the time in which he moved. Materials might 
have been found in works like “‘Gunning’s Reminiscences,” and else- 
where, for showing what was the state of society in Cambridge in 
the last century, and what was the standard of scholarship generally 
existing ; the latter being a most important point, not ouly in esti- 
mating Porson’s talents for the acquisition of language, but for 
iating his genius. For genius in fact it is, which in such 
cases enables a man to set before himself a higher standard of ex- 
cellence than that acknowledged by those around him ; and it is the 
adoption of this higher standard which constitutes Porson’s claim 
tothe veneration of scholars. Scholarship, of course, is progressive 
like everything else, and the amount of knowledge of Greek and 
latin which Porson actually possessed has, probably, been often ex- 
ceeded since his time. It may, perhaps, be questioned whether any 
man has ever had a more thorough familiarity with the Greek dra- 
matists, but of Greek literature in oy his knowledge was not 
portionately deep. ‘“ Of Thucydides he confessed, according to 
fir Maltby, that he knew comparatively little, and that when he 
read him he was obliged to mark with a pencil, in almost every page, 
which he did not understand. Being once asked whether 
read all Plutarch, he replied, ‘He is too much for me’”— 
though whether in this he alluded to the difficulty of the style or to 
some other objection, Mr Watson does not tell us. Such a con- 
fession as this would seem ludicrous in a Greek professor of our own 
time, and we can as little fancy its having been made by one of 
the Scaligers or Stephenses. The comparative narrowness of Por- 
son's knowledge arose partly from his indolence, and his waste of 
time in calligraphy and conviviality, partly from his having devoted 
himself to ‘hie one thing and that thoroughly. He found the 
science of Greek tragic metre very imperfect, and he left it on an 
established basis. “He did the work so well that he left very little 
for any one else to do, and all who have since written on the subject 
hare done little more than arrange his materials. Yet even in the 
science of metres, though he did all that he professed, he may be 
sid only to have professed a portion of the field. He did not un- 
dertake to bestow the same attention on the irregular choral metres 
upon the anapgstic and iambic, and for acquiring the former the 
scholar of the present day is not so much indebted to the works of 
Porson as to subsequent German writers. 
The achievements in learning which made Porson so famous are 
appreciated now than formerly—a result due partly to their own 
mature, partly to the different and wider range of modern scholarship. 
On the one hand, the work done by Porson was such that, if well 
» it did not require to be done again. His discoveries, when 
once proved, remained where they were, and could not be either ex- 
or reviewed from time to time, like characters of books and 
men. They took the place of rules, and simply had to be observed 
by all who wished to read or write Greek tragic verse, whatever 
tacellence they might show in interpreting or translating. He wished, 
ever, to claim for verbal criticism a higher position than it can 
possibly hold. He complained that the verbal critic was looked upon 
Mmuch the same light as the maker of a dictionary, and unjustly 
below (what we should now call) the “ expository” critic. To 
settle what an author really wrote, was, in Porson’s opinion, a much 
more useful task than to teach the public what to ae or dislike 
im him, and ought therefore to stand higher; a notion, of which Mr. 
atson points out the fallacy, reminding us that, however indis- 
pensable textual criticism may be, the indispensable is not, as the 
world runs, always the most esteemed. In modern times, so far 
from believin expository criticism a task which every man (as 
Porson thought) can we Bn for himself, we have developed it to a 
ae than ever, and materials have been furnished for un- 
ding the spirit of ancient literature, and bringing before us the 
actual life of its writers and readers, with far greater perfection than 


extension, and probably Porson himself would, if now alive, be the 
first to acknowledge the very great value of the light which the 
sciences of grammar and etymology in general have thrown upon lan- 
guage and the history of man. His opinions on the usefulness of 
composition in the classical languages would be more welcome to the 
most “advanced” school of the present day than to those who still be- 
lieve in the efficacy of a thorough training in Greek and Latin, in them- 
selves rather than in their affinities, as the best preparation for other 
intellectual pursuits. He thought, for instance, that the “Muse 
Etonenses” were only fit to be “put behind the fire;” and we 
find nothing in his opinions to show that he would have in any way 
approved of the translations from Shakspeare into the language of 
Euripides, for which the “ Porson Prize” has been made the reward. 
The dilemma which he proposes—that a modern copy of Latin verses 
must be either a cento or a set of guesses, and therefore either 
secondhand or, probably, full of mistakes—is not to be evaded ; but 
it wholly leaves out of view the value of such exercises as means of 
awakening an attention to the peculiarities of classical style to a 
degree which nothing else will do, and the equally important lesson 
they give a translator in his own language, by forcing him thoroughly 
to understand the passage before him. Porson never took kindly to 
the practice of composition while at Eton, and though his charades 
and his celebrated translation of “Three children sliding on the ice” 
into Greek iambics show with what ease he could exercise the faculty, 
he always seems to have underrated it. 

The acuteness which enabled Porson to detect fragments of verse 
lying imbedded in Greek prose authors—specimens of which he has 
collected in a long note on v. 139 of the “ Medsea”—was equally 
present in matters beyond the sphere of Greek and Latin scholar- 
ship. Thus he saw through the Ireland forgeries, by which so many 
learned and clever men were taken in, and refused to sign the pa 
to which they had appended their names, observing that he was slow 
to subscribe to articles of faith, His greatest achievement in 
general literature was, of course, the “ Letters to Travis,” in which 
he is now acknowledged to have disproved the genuineness of 
1 John, v. 7, the verse containing the text of the “three heavenly 
witnesses.” 

Mr. Watson gives a full and clear account of this controversy, for 
which his readers will be obliged to him, and he has also a chapter 
which will be interesting to scholars on Porson’s emendations, which 
certainly show a marvellous sagacity, combined with a moderation in 
its exercise, which is unparalleled by any other commentator. He 
also gives several specimens of Porson’s humorous productions, 
which, as they were what he wrote with the greatest ease, perhaps 
reflect his mind with the greatest fidelity. They give us some idea 
of what his conversation might have been, a point in which this 
volume is—perhaps of necessity—very deficient. Scarcely anything 
of Porson’s talk has been preserved, but either its intrinsic merit or 
the geniality with which it was uttered, made him the most engrossi 
of companions. His extraordinary memory interfered, we should 
imagine, not a little with his original faculty, and great part of the 
intellectual treat to be expected by his hearers cumieted, of recita- 
tions from books, which seem always to have been present at the 
right moment and with an exactitude of reference which bordered on 
the ludicrous. The ruling passion was shown most strongly at the time 
of his death, when it appeared that he found more rams Ne in speak- 
ing English than in uttering Greek. 

‘ir. Watson's biography, though we have not been able to recom- 
mend it as entirely satisfactory, will nevertheless probably raise 
Porson in the opinion of many who have only a vague idea of his 
powers and propensities. The book is not otherwise than an impar- 
tial one, and those who wish to go into details which Mr. Luard’s 
able essay could not admit, will be able to pursue them at leisure 
and with abundant material in Mr. Watson’s pages 





LIFE, TIMES, AND CORRESPONDENCE OF DOCTOR 
DOYLE.* 

Mr. Fitzpatrick, whose previous er my works have been 
favourably received, has published a life of Dr. Doyle, the famous 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, which is full of 
amusing and instructive matter. If he somewhat over-estimates the 
merits of his hero, he is not the only writer whose ardent admiration 
carries him beyond the constitutional limits of panegyric. We cannot, 
however, so readily condone the offence of superfluous and dispro- 

ortionate enlargement of his lively, gossiping, and generally sensible 
ecmeie. In our opinion few men are entitled to have the story of 
their lives told in upwards of a thousand pages. Dr, Doyle, though 
a good, useful, active, and learned man, is not entitled to half that 
number of pages. Biographers must learn how to pack closer, Such 
a quantity of clothes are really not needed to show us what manner 
of man it was that wore them. If the wardrobe were well selected 
a smaller literary portmanteau would suffice, and we should be more 
ready and better able to take an inventory of its contents. 
Mr. Fitzpatrick, in his sketch of the early history of the Doyles, 
seems willing to agree with the old genealogists who trace the name 
back to Dubbghaill, King of Ulster in the tenth century. ‘The 
branch of the family from which the subject of his memoir derives 
his descent has been for several centuries resident in county Wex- 
ford; where they enjoyed considerable local influence and celebrity. 
“Old James Doyle,” a farmer, living at Donard, near Ross, and 





* The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. Doyle, Bishop of Kildare 





d even have been thought possible at the beginning of the cen- 
tury. The idea of scholarship itself has also undergone a considerable 
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Mary Downes, a member of a respectable Catholic family still resi- 
dent at Adamstown, were the parents of James Warren Doyle, the 
future bishop, who was born after the death of his father in 1786. 
For his earlier instruction young Doyle was indebted to his mother. 
He subsequently attended Mr. Grace’s seminary near Rathnorogue, 
whence he was transferred to the establishment of Father John 
Crane, in New Ross. In January, 1805, he entered his novitiate at 
the convent at Granstown, and in the following year made his solemn 
vows as an humble son of Augustine in the little thatched chapel in 
that place. As far back as 1782 the despotic law which made it an 
indictable offence for Catholics to educate their youth had been rased 
from the statute book. The college of Maynooth had been insti- 
tuted in the spring of 1795. There were other scholastic establish- 
ments whose gates lay invitingly open at home. It was not, there- 
fore, from the necessity of the case, as Lord Stanhope seems to in- 
timate in his recent “ Life of Pitt,” but from voluntary preference 
that young Doyle decided on proceeding to Portugal and prosecuting 
his studies at Coimbra, the chief ecclesiastical city of that country. 
Escaping from what Mr. Fitzpatrick somewhat noisily calls “ the 
hellish hurricane,” raised by the philosophical sorcerers Voltaire and 
Rousseau, after being for a time completely staggered by the well-put 
points of the infidel orators and writers, Doyle confirmed his faith as 
a Christian and a Catholic by a due course of thought and research. 
On the invasion of Spain and Portugal in 1807, the students were 
enrolled, and the young [rishman was drilled, shouldered his musket, 
and went on guard. Besides bearing arms in ap EM of the royal 
cause, he appears also to have engaged in the diplomatic service. 
Flying from the allurements of the Court of Braganza, Doyle re- 
turned to Ireland at the close of the year 1808. On the 1st October, 
1809, he was admitted into holy orders. In 1813, he was removed 
from the confined cloisters of Ross Convent to the wide sphere of 
action which the College of Carlow opened to him, where a rhetoric 
class was purposely formed for the new professor. On the death of 
Dr. Corcoran, in 1819, Doyle succeeded him as titular Bishop of Kil- 
dare and Leighlin. At the end of fifteen years, passed in the faithful 
discharge of the duties of his episcopate, as well as of numerous 
social obligations, Dr. Doyle died, in June, 1834, aged forty-eight. 
With the religious principles of Dr. Doyle we can have but little 
sympathy. We are not, m= ary among the number of those who are 
unable to appreciate the splendour of the Mediaeval Church, on the 
one hand, or who think Protestants always right and their logie 
always irrefragable. But, on the whole, we believe the religion of 
the Protestant to be more biblical and more reasonable than that of 
the Catholic, more manly, more robust, more accordant with the 
highest interests of humanity, as we conceive of them, than the faith 
which teaches that we must submit our understandings to the pro- 
strating effects which a belief in ecclesiastical or papal authority 
superinduces. The most emasculating of all errors is that which 
consists in assuming that there is any special organ of infallibility. 
We have the facts of material nature, and of the moral and intel- 
lectual world, to supply us with a criterion of truth. Our verifying 
faculty, it is true, may often fail the individual; but it continually 
increases the sum of ascertained truths and diminishes that of false- 
hood and misapprehension for the race. If the lantern of reason 
throw but a feeble light on the problems that perplex us, we can 
scarcely think ourselves justified by this consideration in extinguish- 
ing it altogether, or even in declining to avail ourselves of the rays 
that it emits, because it is not asun. It is not, however, our inten- 
tion to discuss questions of faith. We take Dr. Doyle as we find 
him—an enlightened Irish Catholic, learned, acute, eloquent, dex- 
terous, and, so far as we can judge, thoroughly honest — conscien- 
tious. There may have been in the man elements of weakness and 
tendencies which are not quite approvable. Yet he was loyal to his 
Church ; loyal to the Government ; anxious to conciliate; more free 
from bigotry than many a Protestant; willing to educate the poor on 





prised, then, that an Irish Catholic, in that evil day when GL 
pig was taken from her and the blankets were seneeel a Port 
of children, should have regarded the law which extorted tithes 
the Catholics to uphold an alien Church as a cruel and mtr! 
or that he should fon admired the conduct of that man who lay, 
refused to pay tithe, while peaceably allowing his goods to be ~ 

‘” . . ca 
away and sold. In the spring of 1823 Dr. Doyle, says his }j 
pher, generously undertook and triumphantly ailisvell «A vie 
tion of the Religious Principles of the Irish Catholics,” in a le 
addressed to the Marquis Wellesley by J. K. L. Under this — 
ture (James Kildare Leighlin ?), Dr. Doyle subsequently attained 
high reputation in controversial literature. His correspond ° 
too, occupied much of his time and thoughts. His ol a 
patriotism led him to address almost every person connected a 
the Government or the Legislature of whose liberality he aurured 
favourably. In 1825 Dr. Doyle left Old Derrig, his residence ; 
Queen’s County, for London, in obedience to a summons which ; 
quired his attendance at the Houses of Lords and Commons Th 
evidence given by the Irish bishop, it has been remarked, “had a wer 
ful effect in disabusing the English mind of preconceived erroneoys 
opinions and deep-rooted prejudices on the Catholic religion and oy 
the condition of the Irish people. During the examination the Duke 
of Wellington left the room for a few miuutes in order to refer tp 
some Parliamentary document; “Well, duke,” observed a peer why 
happened to be entering the committee-room, “ are yOu examini 
Dr. Doyle?” “No,” replied his grace, dryly, “ but Doyle is anit 
ing us.” On another occasion, when giving evidence on the subj 
of tithes before both Houses of Parliament, that peculiar anticipa- 
tion of his querists, to which allusion seems here to be made, again 
characterized Dr. Doyle’s valuable testimony. In 1825 this eloquent 
prelate published two letters advocating the establishment of 2 eed 
provision for the poor in Ireland. Some years after, when support. 
ing “the Christian as opposed to the scientific and red tape theory” 
on this question, before a committee, he spoke with so much ability, 
that the superiority of his evidence, even to that of Dr. Chalmers, 
was asserted by a writer in the Morning Chronicle, then under the 
management of the late Mr. Black. 

To Dr. Doyle’s system of poor laws for Ireland, O'Connell opposed 
what he called Ais system of poor-laws—a repeal of the union 
policy which the bishop considered at best a dubious one, Though 
differing from O’Connell on the question of a legal provision for the 
poor of Ireland, and hesitating to pronounce his scheme of repeal 
even practicable, Dr. Doyle ve ee the Liberator’s services to the 
cause of civil and religious liberty as too great to be adequately re. 
quited, and on the passing of the Relief Bill in 1829, which conceded 
to the Catholics the enjoyment of equal rights with their Protestant 
| fellow subjects, the bishop enclosed 102. to the committee of the 
|O’Connell tribute, requesting that his name might be added to it, 
| Dr. Doyle’s sympathies were, as it may be supposed, no less favour. 
| able to political than ecclesiastical liberty. Considering the Reform 
| Bill of 1831 a most efficient measure, he flung all energies into the 
great constitutional struggle which marked that period. The elective 
franchise accorded to Ireland was very far, however, from satisfying 
the Catholic Bishop of Kildare, who felt aggrieved that while Cum- 
berland, with a population of 169,681, got four members, Cork, with 
a population of 807,366, had only two. 

Acute and sagacious as Dr. Doyle appears to have been, he proved 
at least as credulous, on more than one occasion, as any half-educated 
Protestant could have proved. No doubt his credulity was especially 
favoured by the prepossessions of a creed which teaches that the age 
of miracle, unlike that of chivalry, is not yet over, and thus as 
Catholic he may claim an indulgence on the ground of logical con- 
sistency, which those who limit the Divine intervention in Christi 
anity to the Apostolic age, and yet lend an easy credence to any old 
woman’s tale, seem little entitled to enjoy. Be this as it may, m 
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his own principles, and even forward to accept the National Educa-| 1823 Dr. Doyle formally authenticated “a miracle wrought by the 
tion Act of 1831. He was, moreover, generous, amiable, brave, and | intercession of Prince Hohenlobe and Dean of Bamberg, in the person 
true-hearted. No religionist could well be more deserving of the| of Miss Maria Lalor, who received the use of speech after six years 
name of Catholic than the prelate who in 1824 maintained the, privation of that faculty. It appears that on receiving the sacrameat 
feasibility of uniting the rival Churches, and published that letter on | a little before eight o’elock on the 11th of June, in the year already 
their union which drew on him the disapprobation of the extreme | mentioned, this young lady, for whom the princely thaumaturg'st 

ecclesiastics of his own communion. A sincere patriot, Dr. Doyle | interceded, instautly heard as it were a voice distinctly saying to het 
never hesitated to condemn the illegal associations and popular out-| ‘ Mary, you are well? when she exclaimed, ‘O Lord, am 1? after 
rages which characterized the Ireland of his own day. By his pas-| which she was found speaking in an agreeable, clear, and distinct 
toral letters and oral addresses he rebuked and discouraged the | voice, such as neither she nor her mother could recognize as her own. 
Ribbon Society, and the Whitefeet and Blackfeet Confederacies. In| Miss Mary Stewart, a Carmelite nun of Dublin, was also, i In. 
1833, when a - age of terrorism prevailed in many parts of the | Doyle’s opinion, indebted for her miraculous recovery to the same 





country which the Government could not permit to continue un- | supernatural intervention. Unbelief, however, no less than faith, 


checked, and when, on the commission of one hundred and ninety- | found expression at this period. A “ sceptical squib,” that amu 
six murders in one year, the Coercion Bill was introduced and car-| Dr. Doyle himself, may perhaps amuse others : 
ried, Dr. Doyle gave it his sanction. In writing to H. cit to “ The wonder-working Prince, they brag, 
Has caused a woman’s tongue to wag, 
And laid the dumb fiend under. 
| Now, had he but the power and will 
To bid a woman's tongue lie still, 
There were indeed, the wonder.” 

Tn one of the appendices te this work, Mr. Fitzpatrick takes some 
pains to refute a story which party spirit appears to have a , 
and too ready a credulity to have propagated The letter of Bis ni 
Clancy, who was with Dr. Doyle, not only some days previous to ns 
death; but also a few moments before he expired, offers satisfactory 
evidence that the Bishop of Kildare died as he had lived, in the fai ; 
of the Roman Catholic Church. The statement that he ng 
the doctrines of Popery ~ 


Esq., M.P., the bishop remarked, “If we are to be subjected to a 
despotism, let it be the despotism of gentlemen, though but twenty- 
one years of age, not of the brutal canail/e composing the Trades’ 
Unions and Blackfeet Confederacies.” Lord Grey’s bill he pro- | 
nounced complete of its kind, adding: “There is no use in soften- | 
ing it. Let the terror of its intolerable severity prevent the neces- 
sity of enforcing it, but where enforced, let it go forth unrestrained.” 
Viewing the tithe system with feelings of strong aversion, and pro- 
testing against the oppressiveness of the tithe law, Dr. Doyle sanc- 
tioned and vindicated the doctrines of passive resistance. Even Dr. 
Arnold, if we remember rightly, disapproved of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment in Ireland; and Mr. Mill, in his recently published work, 
characterizes the existence of the State Church in Ireland as the only | 
remaining real grievance of that eountry. We can scarcely be sur. | 


and became a sincere convert » oan 
testantism, though once submitted to the House of Lords by 
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indefatigable Bishop Philpotts,” and repeated in the Times of 5th 
se ember, 1840, would thus seem to be absolutely untenable. It 
+ worth while to correct, on Mr. Fitzpatrick’s authority, another 
pte to which a late biographer of Canning’s has fallen, when he 
in at, three years after the Relief Bill was passed the Bulla 
+ Domini was put in force in Ireland by the Papal hierarchy. 
author of the volumes now before us, after due inquiry, asserts 
that Mr. Sta leton is entirely mistaken. The du//, it seams, was 
yerer published in Ireland. 
We have alluded to the numerous correspondents of Dr. Doyle. 
We might speak also of his numerous admirers. The poet Moore 
pared Doyle to St. Basil. Lord Grey panegyrized his marvellous 
eon wisdom, and argumentative power. Sidney Smith testifies 
io the sense and talent which characterized ali his writings. En- 
deavouring to show how illusory were the fears entertained of the 
Court of Rome, the clerical wit remarks, “ We doubt if there is in 
the treasury of the Pope change for a guinea; we are sure there is 
pot in hisarmoury one gun that would go off. We believe that if he 
attempted to bless anybody whom Dr. Doyle cursed, or to curse any- 
body whom Dr. Doyle blessed, that his blessings and his curses will be 
ss impotent as his artillery. Dr. Doyle isthe Pope of Ireland ; and 
the ablest ecclesiastic of that country will always be its Pope.” 
Ahigh tribute to the commanding powers of the patriot bishop. 
Thackeray's eulogium, from the “ Irish Sketch Book,” though not 
witty, evinces equal, if not greater admiration. Speaking of the 
cathedral at Carlow, our better Fielding says, “ Bishop Doyle, the 
founder of the church, has the place of honour within it; nor, per- 
did any Christian pastor ever merit the affection of his flock 
nore than that great anc high-minded man. He was the best cham- 
‘on the Catholic Church and cause ever had in Ireland; in learning 
gd admirable kindness and virtue, the best example to the clergy of 
his religion; and if the country is now filled with schools, where 
the humblest peasant in it can have the benefit ofa liberal and whole- 
some education, it owes this great boon mainly to his noble exertions 
mi the spirit which they awakened.” 
Qa closing these volumes by Mr. Fitzpatrick, we cannot but 
our regret that so good a man and so sincere a patriot as the 
titular bishop of Kildare should not have survived to our own hap- 
pier times, when, to refer again to Mr. Mills’s lately published treatise, 
thetwo races, “ perhaps the most fitted of any two in the world to 
bethe completing counterpart of one another,” are rapidly tending 
towards that attainable ideal in which “the less numerous and 
gs wealthy people shall become fellow-citizens instead of foreigners, 
to those who are not only their nearest neighbours, but the wealthiest, 
and one of the freest, as well as most civilized and powerful nations 
of the earth.” 








SOMETHING LIKE A COLONY.* 

Wuew the histories of our colonies shall be written, that of this, 
the youngest of the sisterhood, will not be the least interesting in 
the series. There will be seen a very considerable per-centage of the 
ficial apathy, and selfish cupidity on the part of private speculators, 
which have made all the colonies of a nation that reputes itself the 
most practical and common-sense in the world, mere , upon the 
mergies and resources of the mother country, instead of feeders to 
her revenue, besides providing a field for the useful employment of 
the surplus energy and hardihood of her children. While Spain, 
Holland, and even Portugal and France (where the lust of conquest 
of the latter has not interfered with the legitimate working of the 
rm principle of colonization), draw wealth from their colonies, 

spreading far and wide the blessings of European civilization, 
ve, the straightforward, practical, commercial race, are compelled to 
Maintain expensive armaments to protect our colonies, while we draw 
wtone shilling in return to defray present outlay, or even uphold 
our own prestige among our own children. 

The colony of Queensland, formerly known as Moreton Bay, was 
till within the last year and a half subordinated to New South Wales, 
md the entire government of the district was, therefore, transacted 
tt Sydney, seven hundred miles distant. The consequences were 

might have been expected. Squatter law prevailed in its most 
—. form, and it was only by the most strenuous exertions that 
tlew clear-sighted persons, our author very prominent among the 
Test, who had the permanent welfare of the country at heart, suc- 
in saving this noble tract from becoming a convict-station! 
Fortunately they gained their point, though not till after a most 
ig contest with the Home authorities and the Colonial Legis- 
ture, for their adversaries had both purse and prescription on their 
; they were the “aristocracy” of the country, and they also 
how to play upon the blind side of the New South Wales 
wernment, which seems to have been more than usually imbued 
th the insane reluctance to part with territory, which is a marked 
teristic of all colonies. 
t Us now see what was the prize the respective partics were 
tintending for. The new colony will extend from lat. 30° S. to lat. 
S., or over fifteen hundred miles from south to north of 
vell-broken sea-coast, besides extending westward from long. 150° E. 
Wotither the 141st or the 129th meridian, or in the latter hypothesis 
Over twenty-one degrees of longitude, including in this space the 
vast Gulf of Carpentaria. Our author inclines to this limit, but we 
Tast candidly confess we think 141° E. would be quite a sufficient 
ait, a even then the colony would contain above six hundred and 
~{ thousand square miles. “But Dr. Lang seems inoculated with 












the same mania for extensive territory which he is so prompt to re- 
buke in the government of New South Wales. His proposed addi- 
tion would make Queensland contain above one million, five hundred 
thousand square miles, or five-sevenths the size of Europe ! 

This magnificent country is the best-watered portion by far of the 
Australian continent, and presents what are for Kustralia lofty ranges 
of hills, between which are rolled out enormous breadths of luxu- 
riant_pasturage, such as could supply the whole world with wool, of 
a quality far superior to the ordinary Australian wool. It possesses 
mines, minerals, gums, coal, honey, among its natural products, 
while its inexhaustible fertility admirably adapts it for producing the 
sugar-cane, tobacco, and a variety of other plants usually cultivated in 
or near the tropics. Nay, owing to certain remarkable physical fea- 
tures of the southern hemisphere in the meridian between which 
Australia lies, it possesses generally, and Queensland in a very 
marked and special degree, an elasticity of atmosphere which renders 
)it eminently suitable for English constitutions, and for the growth of 
'northern vegetables. The extreme cold frequently felt in Australia 
|after a hot day, and which, without producing any violent reaction, 
| tends to brace and reinvigorate the frame exhausted by labour under 
‘the hot sun, is extremely well marked in Queensland, notwith- 
| Standing it is the nearest to the tropics of all the Australian colonies. 

But it is especially to its eligibility as a field for growing cotton 
that the attention of the public has been of late drawn to this re- 
‘markable region. What a singular destiny would seem to be re- 
| served for our Australian colonies—that of being among the foremost, 
\if not the very foremost, producers of the two great staples of the 
/manufactures of the world—wool and cotton. As regards the former, 
|Dr. Lang speaks in warm praise of the capabilities of Queensland, 
though we cannot help thinking we see peeping out a little of 
the disdain of the educated man and legislator against the ignorant 
| purse-proud aristocrat,” the squatter, the good doctor’s old anta- 
igonist. But it is when he speaks of the capabilities of Queensland 
as a cotion-producing country that his enthusiasm transcends every- 
thing. He states as a fact—and gives chapter, verse, and date—that 
a sample of the first cotton, grown from some seedlings of Sea 
Island cotton, was valued by an eminent Glasgow cotton-broker 
lat 1s. per lb., and it was further stated that it would have fetched 
much more had the staple, which was long, not been rather 
weak, a result not to be wondered at under the circum- 
stances, and which we can well believe, with the gentle- 
man who passed this opinion, would certainly and speedily 
be remedied, so soon as the plant itself became acclimatized, and 
additional experience was acquired in the cultivation. When we add 
that certain of the cotton-plants, instead of dying down to the root each 
year, are prolific for five, six, and seven years without any tendency to 
coarseness, it is evident that our author has not overstated his case 
when he claims for his profégée an eminent adaptability for the growth 
of this all-important plant. Indeed it is hardly possible to cast the 
most hasty glance at the map, without being struck with the simi- 
larity traceable between the Sea Island barrier off the shores of South 
Carolina and the low rich-soiled islands of Stradbroke, Moreton, 
Bribies, Great Sandy, Curtis, &c. &c. 

We have said enough, we trust, to arouse the curiosity of the 
reader who, in addition to the purely statistical details which we have 
been considering, will find much useful and amusing information in 
this very pleasant volume. The worthy Doctor seems occasionally 
to have borrowed from some of his Calvinistie discourses, and at other 
jtimes lets his pen run away with him till he gets downright fussy, 
but we overlook the manner in the matter, and, moreover, it is but 
just to say these blemishes are few and far between. We have read 
the book with interest, and trust it may have the success its philgn- 
thropic author hopes for it, in at last arousing the slumbering sym- 
pathies of the various Cotton Supply Associations, and also in 
making the wilderness to rejoice with the songs of teeming myriads 
of happy prosperous British men, women, and children. 














THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND SERVICES OF SIR JAMES 
M‘GRIGOR. 

Srr James M‘Gricor, Bart., late Director-General of the Army 
Medical Department, in addition to his valuable professional labours, 
practical and literary, has done his countrymen no mean serv ice in 
writing a record of his many adventures and experiences, which can 
be read from the first page to the last without that sense of 
weariness which some analogous works produce. This, however, is 
but very negative praise to bestow on a book which is written in easy 
but not careless English, with a plain Robinson Crusoe-like state- 
ment of facts, and which, while indebted to no foreign embellishment, 
creates and sustains an interest which the factitious or ornamented 
narrative often fails:to excite. Our admiration for the quiet collo- 
quial language in which this autobiography is drawn up, may, per- 
haps, dispose us to be unduly eulogistic. We cannot, however, doubt 
that it is entitled to high praise, as an agreeable, entertaining recital 
of some of the leading incidents which occurred in the life of an able, 
intelligent, and faithful public servant ; incidents which often deserve 
telling in themselves, and which are so well told, that we read them 
with the same sort of emotion with which we should listen to tidings 
of more than ordinary importance communicated by a friend who had 
been present at some tragic scene or had participated in some 
humorous or, it may be, some perilous adventure. 

Sir James M‘Grigor was the eldést of the three sons of Colquhoun 
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M‘Grigor, a merchant of Aberdeen. His mother, Ann, was the 
daughter of Lewis Grant, of Lethendrey, in Strathspey, Inverness-shire, 
where the future Director-General was born. Having pursued his 
studies for the usual period of five years at the Grammar School, 
Aberdeen, young M‘Grigor entered the first, or Greek class, of 
Marischal College, at a period when Campbell, famous for the Hume- 
miracle controversy ; Beattie, the philosopher and poet ; and Hamil- 
ton, the mathematician, reflected on that institution an additional 
éclat. Disinclined to follow the mercantile career, and fascinated by 
the charms of the medical science as well as by a cockade and 
cocked-hat displayed by a senior student recently appointed 
assistant-surgeon to a regiment in Jamaica, Mr. James M‘Grigor 
decided on qualifying himself for the more pacific branch of 
the military’ vocation by studying under Dr. French, attending 
Dr. Monro’s class of anatomy, Me Fife’s Demonstrations, and Dr. 
Gregory’s practice of Physic. Having thus finished his medical, and 
having commenced his political, education, as a disciple of the French 
revolutionary school—a school which, after entering the army, he 
entirely deserted —M‘Grigor, seeking his fortune, proceeded to 
London in the year 1793. On his voyage—for he went by water— 
his first sea adventure occurred. He had on board a box, containing 
a skull and some bones of the human subject. One day, when it 
blew very hard, his lu e got loose, and the frail box burst with all 
its contents. ‘The sailors declared that the cause of the bad weather 
was now apparent, and insisted on throwing all the bones overboard. 
M‘Grigor, however, resisting, and the master of the vessel siding 
with him, he was allowed to retain and repack his bones. Fair 
weather followed, and the young favourite of Asculapius, arriving 
in London, purchased his surgeoncy in the 88th Regiment, or Con- 
naught Rangers, selecting, by Mr. Greenwood’s advice, an Irish in 
preference to a Scotch regiment, in which the candidates for promo- 
tion are “too many of them together: they stand in the way of each 
other.” The brief account given in this volume of the mess life at 
Chatham, of the fatal duel, and of the encounter in which, much to 
his surprise, M‘Grigor was informed he was bound in honour to en- 
gage, but which was averted by apology, is characteristic of the 
times. Embarking at Gravesend (1794), the young surgeon sailed 
with his regiment for Jersey, of which Balcarras was then governor. 
When he arrived in that island, the French revolution was in its me- 
ridian. Flying from “the incorruptible’ Robespierre, numerous 
exiles took refuge on its shores. Among them was a pretty, engaging 
French woman, a marquise, of whom a delightfully Gallic story is 
told. Word was brought one day that the marquis had fallen by 
the guillotine. On first hearing the sad tidings the lady’s grief was 
excessive. The wives of the English officers went to console her; 
but she was perfectly iecounelaie. Now it happened that only a 
short time before this terrible tragedy the marquise had received a 
card for a grand ball which the lieutenant-governor was about to 
ire, and had accepted the invitation. Fancy, then, the surprise of 
er sympathizing comforters when, on the third day after the arrival 
of the melancholy intelligence, the inconsolable widow suddenly asked 
them “if it would be proper for her to go to the governor’s ball in 
mourning ?” 

Recovering from the typhus fever, so fatal to the British arm 





during the first year of the war, Mr. M‘Grigor sailed with his regi- 
ment to Ostend. Before sailing, however, he narrowly escaped death 
by explosion. A fire had occurred on board the transport which he 
was visiting, immediately over the powder magazine. From this | 
imminent peril apparently more than two hundred persons were | 
rescued by the courage and shrewdness of the ship’s mate, who | 
leaped down, threw up blankets, pillows, and mattresses, all smoking 
a some on fire; and who, after deluging the place with water, 
which was handed down to him, reappeared, carrying a sailor in a 
state of stupefaction, whose lighted pipe, it would seem, had fallen | 
out of his mouth upon some straw when he fell asleep. Delivered | 
from this fiery danger, our assistant-surgeon went up the Scheldt to 
Bergen-op-Zoom, chews he landed. From the siege of Nimeguen, of 
which we have a striking description, the English troops marched to | 
Arnheim. After a journey through North Holland, in the middle of | 
a severe winter, a second attack of typhus, and mcre than one grim | 
adventure, M‘Grigor once more sailed for England, and in due time 
found himself in revolutionary Norwich, of whose large garrison he 
had the medical superintendence. We get from this portion of the | 
autobiography a curious peep at the manners and customs of the | 
pulace and the military of that republicanized town. Encounters | 
Sivan the soldiers and townspeople were frequent ; officers could 
hardly appear in the streets without being insulted; and so unpa- | 
triotic was the democracy of Norwich, that there existed there, we | 
are assured, a society for the encouragement of desertion. So 
effectual were the proceedings of this extraordinary society, that it 
** was no unusual occurrence for twenty or thirty men of the gar- 
rison to desert in a night.” 
We must pass over the interview with Colonel Beresford, whose | 
dissatisfaction and rebuke ended in commendation and friendship ; | 
as well as over the shipwreck and other incidents of the Doctor’s | 
voyage to the West Indies. At Grenada an insurrection had broken | 
out, but the force sent thither was such as speedily to regain the 
whole of the island. In this revolt no excuse can be made for the 
French proprietors who had sworn allegiance to the British crown. 
Still, the summary execution of about twenty gentlemen in one day 
seems an extreme measure; and the conduct of the “ ruffian sherifi’s 
officer” may not unreasonably awaken a suspicion that “ Justice” 
may sometimes have been too prompt and peremptory in her demands, 
“T went,” says our indignant autobiographer, ‘with a strong state- 
ment of his conduct to the Attorney-General, but got no redress. [ 





was told the times did not allow scrutiny into such matters» 
over, “when the blacks were taken, their being captured with 

in their hands was to the Attorney-General sufficient evid 
conviction.” A hideous mortality followed the suppression of 
rebellion. “The number that died of yellow fever was four the 
that of those who fell by the bullet and bayonet.” On the ho 
voyage (for orders now arrived for the detachment of the g 
embark) the mate, who replaced the captain of the ship, latel * 
of this terrific disorder, was himself carried off by it. is su Y ded 
who was almost always drunk, was deposed, and a Captain Vana. 
leur, once a midshipman, was chosen to supply his place, inde 
ingly, “honest Jack Vandaleur” set to work, and, after ta}: 
sundry observations, announced that they were approach the 
British Channel. The next day he declared that they wen Bie 
Channel; and the third day, with a thick fog around them he told 
them they were in the Downs. : 

“ At length we heard a ship’s bell tolling, which continuin . 
attention of all was directed 4 it. We hailed, and Vendalon ingest 
the trumpet, ‘ What ship?’ ‘The Mary, of New York,’ was the reply, Y, 
then inquired, ‘ How near Dover are we?’ ‘ Dover,’ replied the Yankee: « 
are in the St. George's Channel, the mouth of the Mersey not far of” ' /™ 

On Christmas-day, 1798, the Connaught Rangers embarked at 
Portsmouth for India. After serving for a time at Bombay as 
of the medical staff, M‘Grigor was ordered to Egypt. ‘At (Cg 
having initiated Dr. Shapter and Mr. Moss, the purveyor, in those 
mysteries of the Indian service with which they were more imps, 
diately concerned, he returned to his duty as surgeon of the 88th 
Regiment, in which corps, while quartered at Alexandria, the 
ea its first appearance. On the cessation of hostilities with 
France, the 88th was recalled to England, and in February, 1804, 
after eleven years’ connexion with that regiment, M‘Grigor was ap. 
pointed to the surgeoncy of the Blues, in the room of Dr. H 
promoted to be np | Inspector of Hospitals. At Windsor, 
corps was honoured with royal notice. The King not only came tg 
their morning parades, but requested to have a troop in the corps of 
which he would be the captain. ‘To inspect this troop the King cane 
often to the barracks, and by direct questioning got by heart the 
name, not only of every man, his country and history, but, as ou 
author believes, that of all the women and children in it, Dp. 
M‘Grigor gives a somewhat amusing account of a contemporaneoys 
interview which he had with the King. Entering the mess-room, 
where the Doctor was sitting at ease, with feet cased in morocs 
slippers and eyes wandering over the paper which had absorbed his 
attention, his Majesty expressed his royal sentiments, as he 
the well-furnished side-table, in phraseology that would have done 
credit to Peter Pindar’s George ILI.: “ Look, Gordon, abundant 
breakfast, excellent breakfast! cold beef, venison pasty, ham and 
game, tea, coffee, eggs, beefsteaks—hi! hi! excellent breakfast, 
Gordon.” When the King came up to me, adds the narrator, I could 
only bow profoundly in my slippers. His Majesty, however, was 
graciously pleased to pass over the uncourtly attire of his medical 
officer, and merely remarking, “ Reading the Gazette /” walked round 
the other side of the table and went out by the same door by which 
he entered. 

Not long after this, Sir James was offered the headship of a Board 
in a proposed fourth Presidency in India, with Mr. William Dundas 
for chief. Harry Dundas, afterwards Lord Melville, then at the head 
of the Board of Control, had, however, become unpopular, and ome 
sition papers were severe on Mr. Dundas’s “infamous job,” and bi 
host of “hungry Scotsmen.” Mr. Perry, then of the Morniy 
Chronicle, though himself a Scotchman, wittily termed the new pres- 
dency “Nova Scotia.” This key-note was daily resounded, and with 
such effect, that Dr. M‘Grigor was induced to decline the appoint. 
ment. Promotion, however, came from another quarter. Nomina 
Deputy-Inspector of Hospitals, first in the northern, then in the 
south-west district of England, M‘Grigor introduced many reforms 
into those military establishments. On his return from Walcheres, 
whither he was next sent to superintend the medical service, in the 
well-known disastrous condition of the British force there employed, 
he was summoned before the bar of the House of Commons. His 
evidence was considered satisfactory, but he appears to have bee 
only too glad to receive permission to retire “from the little gentle 
man in the black wig’—meaning Mr. Abbott, the Speaker of the 
day. InJune, 1830, our prosperous Inspector was united in mariage 
to Miss Grant, the sister of a “dear friend and distant relation, 
Sir James Grant. In 1811 his reputation as au able and energet 
officer procured him the appointment to the Inspector-Genera sp 
of the Medical Department of the Army engaged in the Peninsuit 
war. Proceeding to the head-quarters of the Duke of Wellingts 
Dr. M‘Grigor discharged the onerous and responsible duties o! his 
post in amanner so satisfactory to the Commander-in-Chief, that # 
the close of the Peninsular war he was pronounced by that decisit 
authority “one of the most industrious, able, and successful publ 
servants he had ever met with.” We regret that we are not able to 
follow our author in the account which he gives of his Peninsular 
progress, of the siege and capture of Badajoz, of Colonel Colqulout 
Grant, his numerous adventures, and of his personal intercour 
with his conquering chicf. It must suffice to say that he = 
spectator, and in some sense a participant, of more - sb 
magnificent action. In giving acatalogue of the battles at 4 “ 
was present during the whole of his career, Dr. M‘Gngor, ie 
Grenada in the West Indies, enumerates the storming of Ba — 
the thrice attempted storming of Burgos, the storming of St. ie 
tian, the battle of Vittoria, that of the Pyrenees, and that on ° 
memorable day when the allied army entered France, after storming 
the whole chain of redoubts that came in their way to St. Jean. 
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‘s return from England, the presentation of a costly ser- | 
iit ates p be the whole weal corps employed with him in the 
= Js, testified to the high estimation in which his merits were 

by his brethren of the army. In the same year he received the 
beld by of knighthood. The year following he was appointed a 
ber of the Medical Board, of which, as Director-General . 


rn after became the responsible administrator. We must 
he to those who are interested in the details of the case to inves- 


"te for themselves the plans of improvement in the Army Medical 
ment which nb pee ae now began —s 
iograph itself terminates at this juncture; but a supple- 
ap hia bao the sequel of the Director-General’s Tite. 
ntly with the discharge of his official duties, he proceeded 
focarry out a long-cherished project of instituting a system of me- 
gical reports and returns of a peculiarly statistical charecter. This 
jgmense repertorium of authenticated facts comprises about three 
hundred and fifty volumes. ‘To his unremitting exertions and 
liberality the Museum of Anatomy and Natural History, established 
at Fort Pitt, Chatham, is chiefly indebted for its prosperity. As a 
valuable adjunct to the museum, Sir James also founded alibrary, which 
about nine years ago, no fewerthan ten thousandvolumes. To 
Sir James McGrigor, too, must be attributed the establishment of the 
Army Medical Friendly Society, as well as that of a second institution 
called the Army Medical Benevolent Society. The Medico-Chirur- 
ical Society at Aberdeen also claims him as one of its founders. 
Feiss his tenure of office as Director-General, Sir James McGrigor 
yeeived numerous honours. In 1831 he was created a Baronet, and 
in 1850 he was invested with the Order of a = Commander of 
the Bath. On the institution of the London University, he was 
inted by Government a Member of the Council; and he was 
toe, if we mistake not, elected Lord Rector of the University of 
Aberdeen. Entering the army as surgeon of the Connaught Rangers, 
in 1793, he quitted it as Director-General in 1851, having spent 
fifty-seven years of his life in active employment. During the whole 
of this period he exhibited talent, energy, and devotion to duty. In 
the expedition to the West Indies, under Sir Ralph Abercrombie ; 
ing his service in the East Indies; in the Egyptian campaign, 
under Sir David Baird; in his Walcheren mission, and his Penin- 
sular career, he acquired experience, developed abilities, and satisfied 
fessional exigencies in so striking a manner, that his claims to the 
chieftainship of his own department could scarcely be questioned. 
His exertions in behalf of the sick and wounded were such as to 
entitle him to the gratitude of the soldiers. On one occasion, 
on his return to the camp, when he was supposed to be lost, 
the men and women (who seemed to have disliked his successor 
as much as they liked him) exclaimed, in the hearing of that 
functionary and the other officers, “ Now your master las come, 
home as soon as you can.” At another time, when the Doctor 
was recovering from an attack of fever, he observed about a dozen 
of the soldiers of the 88th carrying a sheep down to the vessel in 
which he was about to embark. “ Your honour,” said an orator 
among them, “how could we see you so weak and without mutton 
to make a little broth of?’ A grin on their faces, when they were 
taxed with stealing the sheep, showed that they were not able to 
deny the impeachment. A couple of fowls were next exhibited, and 
presently a party of the natives appeared in pursuit. Some years 
after, when br. M-Grigor was received by et Wellington at head- 
quarters in Portugal, the Commander-in-Chief laughingly alluded 
to this misadventure of the Connaught Rangers: “1 hope, from 
your long living with them,” said the Duke to the Doctor, “ you have 
not contracted any of their leading propensities, for I hang and 
shoot more of your old friends for murders, robberies, &c., than 
I do of all the rest of the army.” 
_ Good sense, talent, sonal observance of duty, a temperate life, 
in days when temperance was an exceptional virtue, no less than 
idness, courtesy, and consideration, characterized the admirable 
writer of this autobiography. M‘Grigor, moreover, seems to have 
thoroughly cleared his mind of cant. A Scotsman, he was naturally 
prudent, and had ever an eye to the main chance. He wished to get 
on in life, and he did get on, having the requisite ability and per- 
severance. He had the true ambition of the Briton; he liked 
success; he determined to succeed ; he liked wealth in moderation; 
and he prized titular rank as “the guinea’s stamp,” not forgetting 
nat “the man’s the gowd for a’ that.” The young assistant-surgeon 
lived to earn a baronetcy, a pension of more than a thousand a year, 
& bust among those of the Great Duke’s contemporaries in Welling- 
College, and a statue near Westminster Abbey, yet, we believe, 
tobe erected. "T'was a fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work. 
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Where shall we Go? A Guide to the Watering Places of England. | Beard 


A. and C. Black.—The second edition of an excellent little hand- 

book to the English watering places, giving besides an accurate de- 

a of each place, an account of its “sights,” churches, 

ape newspapers, and inns, with their rates of accommodation, 

from London, and minor means of conveyance. ‘The information 

a8 to climate is minute and careful, and the descriptions, so far as we 

tan test them, are accurate, though, like most such accounts, they pro- 

ice an impression slightly too favourable. An excellent addition 

t be made to this volume in the shape of plans, on a reduced 

of some of the more prominent places. They would enable 

visitors, always a large section of a watering-place population, 

~h their way about with comfort, and without resort to 
t extortionate of tyrants, a watering-place cabman. 


a good deal of poetry ; but cultivation will not make a poet, scarcely 
even arhymester. "hese “ pieces” are not poetry, as the following 
ines will prove: 
“ Roused by the taunt, stung by the poisoned word, 

Ahasuerus spoke—all Persia heard. 

He seals the writing with his signet ring ; 

He loses Vashti—but is still a king. 

His spirit saddens; cold upon his heart 

Those joy-notes fall; he rises to depart ; 

The revels please him not; his mirth is o'er; 

He cursed his haste—but saw his queen no more.” 
Fables and Poems. By. T. Saunders, Otley, and Co.—A number of 
fables in verse, most of them old in idea, and all very weak in execu- 
tion. In a single fable, “‘The Mice in Council,” we find lines like 


“ After various suggestions 
A young mouse rose to try the question, 
eo . . cy eo 


But when the noise had somewhat lulled, 
An seed mouse his whiskers twirled. ” 
In the last poem, addressed to his publishers, the author delares : 
* Like Tennyson I'll get a name, 
And then you shall enjoy my fame.” 

We hope Messrs. Saunders and Otley have sources of enjoyment s 
little more substantial than this promise. 
English Gentlewoman, and the English Matron. J. H and 
Sons.—Books which have reached the third edition, and are there- 
fore we presume, popular with the class for whom they are in- 
tended. They are thoroughly sensible and unaffected, and written 
evidently with a sincere desire to accomplish all the good the author 
can devise. The second, which gives direct advice on home govern- 
ment, is perhaps the most practical of the two, though the advice is 

poaay of the kind which everybody hears with respect, but no one 
ollows. 

The Pilot, §&c. By Leith Bremner. Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co.—The Icon Poems. G. Manwaring.—Perhaps no proof can be 
offered of the law of averages so complete as the quantity of bad 
poet published every year. Publishers always warn these poetasters 
pale enough, the public never buys their poems, and yet the stream 
of washy stuff flows on without diminution through the a. Mr. 
Bremner must have written, read, and corrected proofs of his poems, 
and yet he sends out verses like the following : 

“« And now be off as quick’s you can, 
For I've no time here to delay.” 
He growled “ Good bye,” then for the Frith 
His vessel smartly bore away. 
“ ¢ Home came the Pilots, sad at heart 
For one now was not of the three: 
But as they came, I should have said, 
They threw the money in the sea.’ 
As to Icon, after spelling “Sibylline” with one 1, he begins his prin- 
cipal poem thus : 
“ E—ne—se—win—e—gras, a silver tide 
Rolls mid savannahs the horizon wide, 
Where cloudless skies the azure vault relume 
(Full oft, in Winter's depth and Summer's bloom), 
Whose balmy, bracing, health-bestowing air 
With Ceylon’s spicy breezes may compare.” 
Tannhauser ; or, the Battle of the Bards. By Neville Temple and 
Edward Trevor. Chapman and Hall.—A poem, with a not very in- 
telligible story, intended to illustrate the contest between the love of 
the soul and of the senses. The following lines give the idea of 
piece, and are a fair specimen of its authors’ powers : 
“ O fountain ever fair and bright, 
He hath beheld thee, source of Love, 
Who sung thee springing from above, 
Celestial from the founts of Light; 
“ But he who from thy waters rare 
Hath thought to drain a gross delight, 
Blind in his spiritual sight, 
Hath ne'er beheld thee, fountain fair! 
“ Hath never seen the silver glow 
Of thy glad waves, crystalline clear, 
Hath never heard within his ear 
The music of thy murmurous flow.” 

Ourselves, our Food, and our Physic. By B. Ridge,M.D. Chapman 
and Hall.—A popular, but not pory Sate description of the commoner 
forms of disease, to the cure of which Dr. Ridge believes he bri 
wisdom rejected by the schools. He is of opinion that the tongue is 
the most valuable assistant in diagnosis, having discovered that “some 
of the most important organs of the body had a local position on the 
tongue, so that whenever disease of a distinctive character occ 
in them, the corresponding portion of the tongue pointed it out.” 
Accordingly, he gives us diagrams in which the tongue is mapped out 
into six tracts, corresponding to six great divisions of the . By 
watching one of these tracts the physician may observe the advance, 


progress, and retrogression of disease, and this “science” the author 
calls a! lossology.” His views are not likely to be very generally 
accepted. 


Progress 4 Religious Thought in France: Essays edited by F. R. 
, D.D. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.—A series of essays by 
French Protestants, designed to illustrate and extend the views since 
put forward in the “Oxford Essays and Reviews.” The following 
passage from an introduction by 'T’. Colani indicates the leading idea : 
“ We call around us those who, dissatisfied with the forms of an antiquated 
system of dogma, and fully admitting salvation by Christ alone, desire to labour 
in raising the new edifice which is to be built on the solid basis of Him who is at 
once the Son of man and the Son of God. We ask you not to receive all the 
ideas we have propounded. Not a school, not a system, but a tendency is that 
which we represent. The device on our banner is The True Development of 
Christian Thought. We repeat the motto of the theologians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury: Jn necessariis unitas, in dubiis libertas; with us only one thing is necessary 
~The Gospel ; for all the rest we demand the most complete liberty.” 


that |The essays are distinguished by the logical subtlety and clearness 


which is characteristic of the French schools of thought, but they go 





Esther, and other Sacred Pieces, B 
, . By the Rev. Charles B. Greatrex. 
Sunders, Otley, and Co.—Mr. Greatrex has, we should imagine, read 


further in destructive criticism than most of the essayists. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[May 25, 1861, 





Suggestions on Popular 


(John Murray.) 


The Study of the English Language an Essential part of a University Course: an 
extension of a Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
Feb. Ist, 1861. With Coloured Language-Maps of the British Isles and Eu- 
rope. ByjAlexander J. D. D'Orsey, B.D., &. (Cambridge: Deighton, Bell, 


and Co.) 
‘An Answer to the Essays and Reviews. By T. Collyns Simon. (J. H. and James 


Parker.) 


On Some Supposed Consequences of the Doctrine of Historical Progress: & Lecture 

(J. H. and James Parker.) 

Man, and His Dwelling-Place : an Essay towards the Interpretation of Nature. 

(Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

Sylvan Holt's Daughter. By Holme Lee. New edition. (Smith, Elder, and Co.) 

The Popular History of England: an Illustrated History of Society and Go- 
vernment from the Earliest Period to our own Times. By Charles Knight. 


delivered by Goldwin Smith, M.A., &c. 


By James Hinton. Second edition. 


Vol, VII. (Bradbury and Evans.) 


PAMPHLETS. 


A Postscript to the Section of Iron Defences, contained in the Fifth Edition of 
“Naval Gunnery,” in answer to the erroneous Principles set forth by the 
Reviewer in The Quarterly Review for October, 1860. By General Sir Howard | 
Douglas, Bart., &c. Second edition, with additions. 


Education. By Nassau W. Senior, one of the Commis- 
sioners appointed to Inquire into the State of Popular Education in England. 


The Reviewers Reviewed 
terary Churchman. 


edition. 


proposed, for Middle 
rdian.” 





The Plumb-Line; or, the true System of the Interp 
Queries on the foregoing Subjects. 


tion of each of the Seven “ Essays and Reviews.” 


The Question of Inspiration plainly Stated, in reference to certa’ 
forth by the authors of the book termed “ Essays and R 
Rev. Henry Miller, M.A., &. 

Vindication of ** Grounds of Objection to Details, at least, of the Statute as 


Gua . 

Reply to Dr. Wild and the “* Edinburgh :” a Defence of the Bisho 
morialists, in a Letter to the Rev. G. J. Wild, L.L.D., containin 
his brief Defence of the “* Essays and Reviews,” and an Answer to ce: 
Statements in the Edinburgh Review. By Francis Bodtleld Hooper Ttain 
of Upton Warren, &c. » Rector 

The Prophecies of Daniel Collated and Expounded. By Francis Bodfie 
Rector of Upton Warren, &. 

Index to Current Literature: comprising a Reference to Author 
every Book in the English Language, and to Original Artic} 
Science, and Art in Serial Publications. 


Gen 
retation of Scripture, Also 
and the Essayists Criticized: an Analysis and ¢ 

Reprinted from the sr 


The Church and the Wesleyans : their Differences shown to be Essential Fourth 


in Views 
teviews.” By te 


Class Examinations against a leading article inte 


PS and the Me. 
& & Reply to 


ld Hooper, 


and Subject of 
es in Li 
By Sampson Low. heratane, 








T. JAMES’S HALL.—Madame Alboni 
and Madile. Titiens, Madame Lemmens-Sherrington and 
Madile. Parepa, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Madame Lemaire, and 
Madlle. Artot; Messrs. Gardoni and Giuglini, Belart and Belletti, 
Delle Sedie and Ciampi, Herr Formes, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Santley and 
Mr. Sims Keeves. The Vocal Association (200 voices), Miss Ara- 
bella Goddard, M. Ole Bull,M. Wieniawski, Signor Piatti, and a 
full and complete Orchestra, will a: r at Mr. BENEDICT'S 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT, on MONDAY, June 24. the 
prog wi published on Monday, June 3. Sofa and bal- 
ony stalls, one guinea each, at Mr, Benedict's, 2, Manchester- 
square, W. 











‘WISS FEMALE SINGERS. — 


SCHWEIZER SANGER-GESEULLSCHAFT.—Ninth week, 
and decided success.—St. James's Hall, Piccadilly. —These pleasing 
and atiractive | ntertainments WILL BE REPEATED every after- 
noon at Three (excpt Saturday next, June 1), and every night 
at Efght o'clock. Books of the Words, with Translation. Stalls, 3s. ; 
Area, 2s.; Gallery, ls.; at Mr Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old 
Bond-street ; at the Office, 28, Piccadilly, W. 


rT 
HILHARMONIC SOCIETY.—SIXTH 
CONCERT, on MONDAY EVENING next, at the Hanover- 

ae Rooms, at 8 o'clock. amme: Sinfonia in G major 
jaydn); Concerto in E fiut, pranoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard 
iterndale Bennett); Overture, Kuy Blas (Mendelssohn); Sinfonia 
in B flat (Beethoven) ; Concerto violin No. 7, Mr. Blagrove (Spohr) ; 
Overture, Siege of Corinth (Rossini). Vocal performers—Madlle. 
Parepa, Miss Lascelles, and Signor Belletti. Conductor—Professor 
Bterndale Bennett. Tickets, 15s. each, to be had of Messrs. Addison, 
Hollier, and Lucas, 210, Regent-street. 





ra 
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HE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL 
FETES at the NEW GARDEN, SOUTH KENSINGTON, W. 
The GRAND FLOWEK and FRUIT SHOW, on JUNE 5. 

dmission ... ose oe ove eve oes ooo |=. 
- JUNE6 .. .. 5. 
The GRAND ROSE SHOW, JULY 10... De. 
The GRAND DAAILIA SHOW, SEPTEMBER 11 ... «s+ 28. 6d. 
GRAND FRUIT and CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW, 

is NOVEMBER 6... 

” NOVEMBER 7 ... . 

Fellows, Ivory Tickets, and persons registered under the Deben- 
ture Agreement, Free. 

Doors open each Day, at 1 o'clock. 

Tickets may be had at the Gardens, South Kensington: Messrs. 
Addison and Co.'s, 210, Regent-street ; Messrs. Leader and Cocks’, 
6!, New Bond-street ; Mr, Mitchell's Royal Library, 33, Old Bond- 
street; Mr. R. W. O livier's, 19, Old Bond-street; Mr. Same's, 1, St. 
James's-strect; Mr. Westerton's Library, Knightsbridge; and 
Keith, Prowse and Co.'s, 48, Cheapside. 

Tickets sold on Days of Shows will be charged 2s. 6d. extra. 

All the Shows will be held under Roofed Buildings. 

After the opening, on June 5, Bands will play, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays, in June and July. 

As the Works in the Garden are still in progress, the Council 
have decided that the it of entry to these Promenades must, 
for the present Season, limited to Fellows, who (except on 
Féte Days, may personally introduce two F iends, the holders of 
Ivory Tickets, who may introduce two Friends, and to those per- 
sons who ¢ names are registered under the Debentur’ Agreement; 
and on Saturdays, after | o'clock, by Tickets, 

*,* A Ballot for the Election of Fellows 
Bist of May. 

By order of Council. 








2s. 6. 
Is. 


2s. 6d. 
| take place on the 
ANDREW MURRAY. 


= 
HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS 
IN WATER COLOURS. The TWENTY -SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of this Society is NOW OPEN, at their 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St, James's Palace. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, 6d, Season Tickets, 5s. 
JAMES FAHEY, See. 


iv 

ISTORY OF WATER-COLOUR 
- PAINTING.—An EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS, illustrat- 
ing the History of the Art; and of Works by Female Students of 
the Schools of Art, wil! be OPENED on the Ist JUNE, 1861, at the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi. Ten A M. to Six Pw. 

Admission, One Shilling.—Catalogues, Sixpence. 
By - a Committee. 
JUISA GANN, Secretary. 

Female School of Art, 43, Queen-square, W.C. 

(Removed trom 37, Gower-street.) 

A BAZAAR in aid of the Building Fund of the School will be 

held in June. 














ISTRIBUTION OF MEDALS AND 
PRIZFS to the STUDENTS of the FEMALE SCHOOL of 
ART, and Female its of the Metropolitan District Schools 


The Earl Granville, K.G., Lord President of the Council, will 
Fane all be ay en! — oe ©. the Students in the Lecture 

eatre of useum eology, Jermyn-street, on SATU ° 
the Ist JUNE, 1861, at Twelve o Clock. > — 

An Exhibition of the Works of Female Students will open at the 
Society of Arts, John-street, Adelphi, on the same day, together 
with an Exhibition of Works illustrating the History of Water- 
Colour Painting. 
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IOLETS ALL THE YEAR 
ROUND. — BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET 
a the Perfume of the fresh blossom in any climate. H. B. can 
with confidence recommend the following as some of the best 
scents distilled—viz. Alliance Bouquet, Boudoir, Farewell, Forget- 
me-not, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warrior's Bouquets, all at 2s. 6d. 
} nd od = Samos, H. BREIDENBACH, Perfumer to the 

5 , New Bond-street jon, and to be 

Chemists and Perfumers. z nsgientes 





5) 
DIENNEFORD S PURE FLUID 
as been during twenty-five years, emphaticall 

sanctioned by the Medical Profession, and universally accepted 
the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, 
leartburn, Headache, Gout, a Indigestion, and as a Mild 
Aperient for delicate i more esp for Ladies and 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it forms 
an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 

highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention. 
strength and purity) DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 

Lond by all respectable Chemists througl 








OLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW 
WES!-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GROSVENOR 
STREET, BOND STREET, where all communications are to 
addressed. PIANOFORTES of all Classes for Sale and Hire. 








NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
NV ESSRS. CLAYTON and BELL, 
i (Late of 24a, Carding treet, E 3q) ). 
ARTISTS IN STAINED GLASS AND WALL PAINTING, 
Have removed to 
311, REGENT-STREET, W. 
Adjoining the Polytechnic Institution, 
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CONTRACT FOR CLOTHING, & 
3 , &c,, FOR TH 
MARINES, B ROTAL 


Department of the Comptroiler for V. and 
Transport Services, Somerset-place, May li, 1961, 


HE Commissioners for executing the Office 

of Lord High Admiral of the United Kingdom of G 
Britain and Ireland, do hereby give Notice, that on Thursda = 
h instant, at Half-past One o’Clock, they will be ready my ~ 

with such persons as may be willing to Contract for suppiyin 

delivering into Her Majesty's Victualling Stores at Deption aa 
articles of Cloths, &c., for Clothing, Necessaries, and Garni te 

&c , for making up Clothing and Necessaries for the Royal Mari 
mentioned, in a form of Tender which may be obtained at the aun 
Office. One-half of the quantity of each of the several articles te 








5 OXFORD STREET, W.: 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 


* Wall Lights and Mante!-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles. 

Glass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 

Glass Dessert Services for twelve per-ons, from 24. 

All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 
Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 
LONDON—Suow Rooms, 45, OxrorRD Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM — MANuracrory and Snow Kooms, BroapD 
Street. Established 1807. 





oO 66 and 7, Cornhill, E.C. 
INDIA, CHINA, AUSTRALIA OUTFITS. 
AVAL AND MILITARY UNIFORMS, 
PLAIN DRES3 OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 

CAMP, BARRACK, AYD CABIN FURNITURE. 
Embracing every variety of Cabinet Work, Canteens, Trunks, 
Portmanteaus, &c., suited to all climates. 
Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H.M, Dockyards), 
Woolwich, 5,E. 


66rnHE DERBY.”—A light elegant 
coat, to be worn with or without another, and will not 
show or be injured by the dust. And every description of clothing, 
&c., tor visitors to the Races, and for Tourists and Excursionists. 
E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, corner of Hart-street. 
Corner of Tottenham-court-road and Euston-road, 
Country Branches : 
Sheffield and Bradford, Yorkshire. 









A TTIRE FOR JUVENILES. 

The following. which are the most POPULAR STYLES of 

Dress for Juveniles, may be obtained in all materials at either of 
4 bli 





the under. ts of E. MOSES and SON. 

Knickerbocker Suitfrom 14 6 | Brighton Suit from 18 6 
Zouave ” 21 0 | Kertch " 18 0 
Eton » 12 © | Spanish Dress ,, 7 0 
Byron » 15 0O| Holland and other Blouses 1 10 


E. MOSES AND SON, 
Ready-made and Bespoke Tailors, Hatters. Hosiers, Drapers, 
Bootmakers, and General Outfitters. 
London Houses: 
Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford. street, corner of Hart-street, 
Corner of Tottenham-Court-Road and Euston-road. 

Country Establishments: 


Sheffield and Bradtord, Yorkshire. 





Aa AE Pa > ie hd 
N ETCALFE and Co.’s NEW PATTERN 

TOOTH. BRUSHES.—Penetrating Hair Brushes, Improved 
Flesh Brushes, and Genuine Smyrna Sponges. The Tooth-brush 
searches thoroughly between the divisions of the teeth, and cleans 
them in the most effectual manner. The hairs never come loose. 
The Hair-brushes are made with genuine unbleached Russian 
bristles, which do not soften like prepared hair. With every de- 
scription of Brush, Comb, and Perfumery for the Toilet, at MEt- 
CALFE, BINGLEY, and Co.'s only Establishment, 1308 and 131, 
Oxford street, second and third doors (West) from Holles-street. 
Metcalfe's Alkaline Tooth Powder, 2s. per box, 


A MOST 
DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE, 


PP S’sS C COA, 


(commonly called Epps's Hommopathic Cocoa). 





The Delicious Aroma, 
Grateful Smoothness, and Invigorating Power of this 
Preparation, 
Have procured its general adoption 
a most 
Desirable Breakfast Beverage. 
Each packet is labelled 
James Errs, Homeopathic Chemist, London. 


Sold in }ib., Hb., and Ib. packets, at 1s. 6d. per Ib., 
by Grocers, everywhere. 
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HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAS 

and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 

and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 

useful Tea, 2s, Ad., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s, 8d., 

3s. 10d., and 4s. Pure Coffees, Is , 1s, 2d., Is, 3d., Is. 4d., 1s. 6d, 

and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 408, sent carriage-free 

to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 

free. Sugars at market prices. All goods ca e-free within 
eight miles of the City. 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—Strength re- 
stored.—At this season many persons suffer from prostration 

of strength, arising in general from some disturbance of the di- 
jon. In such cases the alterative properties of Holloway's 








i within four calendar mouths, and the remainder withig 
six ealendar months, from the date of Contract, or earlier if 
ferred by the party Tendering. > 
Samples of the several articles may be seen at the Marine 0: 
New os Spring-gardens, betweea the hours of One and Four 
o'Cloc! 
Tenders may be made for the whole or for an i 
arcles, = 'Y portion of the 
heir lordships reserve to themselves the power, w! 
ders are cama of contracting either for the whole fee me 
ome -—_ as they may deem fit, or of not contracting for any 
No Tenders will be received uuless made on the priu: pe 
vided for the purpose, AEE tees 
Particular attention is called to the recent modifications of the 
conditions of the contract, which may be seen at the above olfice. 
No Tender will be received after half- past one o'clock on the day 
of treaty; and it will not be roquired that the party tendering, or 
an agent on his behalf, shoul attead at the office on the day of 
contract, as the result of the offer received from each person will 
be communicated to him and his proposed sureties in writing. 
Every Tender must be addressed to the Secretary of the Admiralty, 
and bear in the left-hand corner the words ** Tender for Clothing, 
&c.," and must also be delivered at Somerset House. 





LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIPF. 
EAL AND SON have patented a 


method of making a Spring Mattress portable. The great 
objection to the usual Spring Maturess is its being so heavy and 
cumbersome. 
The “SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF” is made in three sepa- 
rate parts, and when joined together has all the elasticity of the 
best spring Matiress, As it has no stuffing of wool or horsehair, 
it cannot harbour moth, to which the usual Spring Mattress is 
very liable; the prices, also, are much below those of the best 
Spring Mattresses, viz : 








3 ft. wide by 6 ft, 4 in. long. -4250 
3 ft. € in, -" ” - 20we 
4a. ” ” 21 0 
4 ft. Gin, ” ” .- 300 
5 ft. ca ee 7 350 
5 ft. 6 in. » 3w 06 


’ ” ” + 
The “SomMrerR ELAsSTiQue PORTATIP,” therefore, combines the 
advantages ot elasticity, durability, cleanliness, portability, and 
cheapness. 

Au Illustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroom 
Furniture sent tree by post on application. 


HEAL AND SON, 196, Tottenham Court-road, W. 


yar ry) a roe x , To 
Fe. DERS, STOVES, FIRE-IRONS, 
and CHIMNEY-PI S.—Buyers of the above are re- 
i y de r WILLIAM 8. BURTONS 
contain such an assortment of FENDERS, 
23, RA) , CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and 
GENERAL IRONMONGERY, as canrot be approached elsewhere, 
either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments and two 
sets of bars, 3. 15s 334. 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with stepdards, 
7s. to Si. 12s.; Steel Fenders, 2/. 1s. to 11L; ditto, #4 nek 
ormolu orna ts, from 2%. 15s. to I8L; Chimmney-pieces; from 
1. 8s. to 82, ; Fire-irons, from 2s, 3d. the set to 41. 4s. 
The BURTON and all other PATENT STOVES, with radiating 
hearth-plates. 


snHepnp 
EDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW-ROOMS 
devoted exclusively to the separate display of Lamps, Baths, 
Metallic Bedsteads. The stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public, and marked 
at prices proportionate with those that have tended to make his 
tablish the most distinguished in this country. 
Bedsteads, from.......... eececccccecs 12s. 6d. to 204. each. 
Shower Baths, from ...........e0eeeeeeee ee Ss. tu 61 each, 
Lamps (Moderateur), from.... . Gs. to 71. 7s. each, 
(All other kinds at t ne rate.) 
Beate Bahat GB ccccccocaccvcccesee ... 4s. Od. per gallon. 


ta a 

UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The most 

varied Assortment of TABLE CUTLERY in the world, all 
warranted, is on SALE at WILLIAM 8, BURTON'S, at prices that 
are remunerative only because of the largeness of the sales. 4 
inch ivory-handled table knives, with high shoulders, 12s, 6d. per 
dozen; desserts to match, 10s.: if to balance, = per —— 
carvers, 4s. 3d. per pair; lar sizes, from 20s, to 2/3. 
dozen ; exten fine on 32s. ; if with silver ferrules, 30s, to 3s, 
white bone table knives, 6s. per dozen; desserts, 5s.; carvers, 
2s. 3d. per pair; black horn table knives, 7s. 4d. per dozen ; 
desserts, 6s. ; carvers, 2s. 6d. ; black wood-handled table knives 
and forks, 6s. per dozen ; table steels, from 1s. each The largest 
stock in existence of p'ated dessert knives and torks, in cases 
otherwise, and of the new plated fish carvers. 


\ [ILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL 













































FUKNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGUE may be 
had gratis, and free by post. It contains upwards of 500 — 
tions of his illimited Stock of Sterling Silver, Electro on te, 
Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, Dish Covers, Hot Wate 
Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney-pieces, Kitchen =. 
Lamps, Gaselic Tea Trays, Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Tal 
Cutlery, Baths, t Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass ae 
Bedding, Bedroom Cabinet Furniture, &, with Lists of Pr 
and Plans of the Twent re Show-Rooms, at 39, Oxtord-r oy 
W. ; 1, 14, 2, 3, and 4, Newman-street ; 4, 5, and 6, Perry's-p’ 
and 1, Newman Mews, London. 
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Pills exert the happiest effects in renewing digestive vigour. Itis 
wonderful to witness how the pale and emaciated nm colour and 
strength under a course of these purifying pills. ey stimulate 
the appetite, augment the secretion of gastric juice, regulate the 
liver, cleanse the kidneys and act as gentle yet efficient aperients, 
without griping, weakening or inconveniencing the system. Ina 
vast majority of cases of debility arising from no perceptible cause 





Street, jon ; and 
the Empire. 


HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality and 

accuracy of fit, Sizes or measures registered for future ae "t 
and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, vests, and ney 1S 
the best descriptions and newest styles, in every mate: 


bait 3 POPE and PLANTE, 








ay's Pills, j ly taken, slowly and certainly restore 
order, and the invalid becomes stout and strong. ’ 


4, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London, 8.W. 
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FE ASSURANCE Orrice, Fleet-street, 
lawl London, May 23, 1361. . 


s hereby given that in conformity 
ions of the Deed of Settlement, a General 
- iy Larro of the Law Life Assurance Society will 
jpeeting eee ae yety’s office, Fleet-street, Loncon, ou Monday, the 
ibe beld at Foes next, at twelve o'clock at noon precisely, to elect 
geen dae the room of William Hem y Watton, Esq, who has 
go Anditor clect aX Directors and one other Auditor, and for gene- 
sesigne’. © By order of the Directors, 
a WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNES, Actuary. 


tice i 


a a 1 : “ “ 
ATERLOO LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY. 





offers the security of a CAPITAL of 400,0002. and 
moderate rates. 
as in 1859, the next will be in 1864. 


This Company 
ge advantages of 
Bonus w' 
an the days of grace paid by this Company. 
No EXTRA PREMIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 
Company's Policies insure against ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
Tie Coreonating the insured, for a small extra premium. 








. 
Sums of money May he deposited at interest, for fixed perinds, 
apo Ee of Special arrangement. Prospectuses and Forms ou 
application to the HeaD OFFICE—%65, Strand, London. 





EPOSIT, ASSURANCE, AND 
DISCOUNT BANK. 
PER CENT. on sums for fixed periods ; or, according to 





gmount, at from Seven to Thirty days’ notice. Three per cent. 
an - G. H. LAW, Manager. 
Cannon-street, West E.C. 
EEEE—_—— 





Nation AL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASS CIATION. 
3, PALL-MALL EAST, LONDON. 


Empowered 


ESTABLISHED A.D. 1344. 





by Special Act of Parliament, 
17 Vict. cap. 43. 


Assurances may be effected from 50l. to 10,0002 on a Single 


Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums. 
Medica! Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly extended. 
Neo charge for Stamp Duty on Policies. 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES 
Assurances may be effected on the NON-PARTICIPATING PRIN- 


a variety of 





aris, at very low rates of Premium, payable in 
ways, to suit the ci and o i of different 
cuasses of 


ANNUITIES. 
Immediate Anvuities granted on very favourable terms. 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred Annuities are parti- 
of attention, whether regarded as a means of 
for a particular individual. or as a resource against the 
easualtics of age and the uncertainties of health and foriune. 


Extract from the iHalf-Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of 100i. 
WITHOUT PROFITS. 

Halt Premium 
First Seven Years. 
1 00 


Whole Premium 
After Seven Years. 
a2 is 






- 152 
eccoscesss | DO 5S ... 

PETER MORRISO. 
Prospectuses sent free on application. 


OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts nego- 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
bess conducted direct with Victoria and New South Wales through 

the Company's Agents. 
S4, Old Broad-street, E.C. 








WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


" > sraAQcRre . . 
OSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
SKIN.—A DINNER in aid of the FUNDS of this CHARITY | 
will be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE on Wednesday, June 12, | 
at Six o'clock, Samuel Gurney, Esq., M.P., in the chair. Ladies’ | 
‘Tickets, 15s. each ; Gentlemeas’ Tickets, 21s 

GEORGE BURT, F.R.C.S., Hon. See. 

ALFRED 8. KICHAKDS, Secretary. 








Just published, post 8vo, price 7s. 6d., cloth, 


HE PROGRESS OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT as ILLUSTRATED in the PROTES- 
TANT CHURCH of FRANCE: being ESSAYS and 
REVI YS, bearing on the chief Religious Questions of 
the day. Translated from the French; with an Intro- 
Essay on “ The Oxford Essays aad Reviews,” 
by the Editor, JOHN kt. BEARD, D.D. 

London: Published for the Proprietor by SrMpKry, 

Mansuact, and Co., Stationers’-hall-court. 











Now ready, in demy 8vo, cloth, price 4s. 6d., or 6s. 

(4s, 6d. post-free, on prepayment, in stamps, to the 
publisher, direct), 

DUCATION: INTELLECTUAL, 

d MORAL, and PHYSICAL. By HERBERT 

SPENCER, Author of “The Principles of Psychology.” 
London: Gzeorce Maywarrna, 8, King William- 

street, Strand. 





Just published, price 1s, New Edition, by post fourteen stamps, 


HE SCIENCE OF LIFE; or, How to 
Live, and What to Live For; Explanatory of the Mysteries 
@ Man's Existence, and the various Phenomena of Life. With In- 
Sructions for securing Health and Strength, and Remarks on the 
‘Treatment of Disorders incidental to Sedentary Life. 
By a Physician of Twenty Years’ Practice. 
Contents: The Physical Education of Early Life—The Art of 


THE THIRD VOLUME 


OF 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 


Comprising the Numbers from January to Jung, 1861, and containing 768 pages of letter- 


press, with Twelve Illustrations and ‘T'wenty-one Viguettes, 


Will be published on the 4th of June, price 7s. 6d., handsomely bound in cloth. 


*,* Also may be had 


VOLUME L., with Twelve Illustrations, Forty Vignettes and Diagrams, 


and a Chart, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 


VOLUME IL., with Twelve Illustrations, and Forty-seven Vignettes and 


Diagrams, price 7s. 6d., cloth. 








London: SMITH, ELDER, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 








THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, 
No. 18 (for June), will be published on Tuesday, the 28th instant, price 
One Sarre, with Two Illustrations. 





CONTENTS. 


Tae ApvENTvURES oF Puiuir on nis Way 


THRouGH THE WorLD. (With an Illustration.) 


CHAPTER XIIL—Love mE Love my Doe, 


. 2 
Tae Srupy or Hisrory. 
THE STaGeE QUEEN AND THE SQuIRE. 


XIV.—Conrauss Two or Puuie’s Mismars. 


Cuarrer 1V.—Masrer Row.anpd Gores up To Lonpon. 


V.—Mars. Berry TRAVELS DOWN INTO SOMERSETSHIRE. 


” 
~ VL.—Berween Mosevy anp Lark's HALL. 
ScHOOLMASTERS. 


Tue Enoutsu Convict System 


A Morntne Party. (With an Illustration.) 


Lrrtie Mattie. 
AGNES OF SORRENTO. 
Cuarrer V.—it Papre FRANCESCO. 


RovunpaAbouT Papers. 


By Evizasern BARkETr “OWNING. 


VL—Tue WALK To THE ConvVENT. 
No. 13.—On a Hunprep Years Hence. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Now ready at all the libraries, 


THINKING and ACTING. By A 
CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER, Author of “ Helen 
Lindsay,” &c, 2 vols. 

ICE-BOUND. By WALTER THORN- 
BURY. 3 vols, 

“In ‘Ice-Bound’ Mr. Thornbury has put forth all his 
powers, and has produced one of the best books of fic- 
tion he has ever written.” —AMessenger. 


WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. By the 


Author of “‘ Alice Wentworth,” &c. 3 vols. 
RECOLLECTIONS of a FOXHUNTER. 
By “ SCRUTATOR.” 1 vol. with illustrations. 
Hurst and Brackett, 15, Great Marlborough-street. 





NEW SERIAL BY MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
With Illustrations by J. E. Mriiars, A.R.A. 





On June Ist will be published Part 4., price Is., of 


ORLEY FARM: 
A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” “* Dr. Thorne,” 
* Barchester Towers,” &c. 


With Dlustrations by J. E. Miniass, A.R.A. 





Feap. Svo. 3s. 6d. 
TANNHAUSER; 
Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS. A POEM. 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR, 
(This day. 





2 vols., post 8vo, 16s. 


LA BEATA: 


A Nove. 
By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 
“*La Beata’ is a novel of which there is nothing to 





ng Life—The Theory of Digestion—The Stomach and its 
ef ties—The Cultivation of the Affections, and the Kegulation 
the Passions —Nervous Disorders, &c. 
London : MANN, 39, Cornhill ; and all Booksellers. 





oR CURTIS ON NERVOUSNESS, GENERAL DEBILITY, &e. 
ah ‘3st published, price 1s., post free from the Author for 12 stamps, 


a oO r To 
+ MEDICAL ESSAY on the CAUSE 
Fe and CURE of PREMATURE DECLINE, with plain direc- 
for pertect restoration to health and vigour, the result of 
twenty yr-five years’ successful practice in the treatment of those 
nervous and mental diseases, which tend to embitter and 
on life. By Dr. J. L. CURTIS, 15, Albemarle-street, Picca- 

andon. Consultations, 10 till 3, and 6 to 8. 

REV sws oF TIE WoRK.—" There is no member of society by 
= the book wili not be found useful—whether such person 
sg Teiation of a parent, preceptor, or clergyman."—Sun, 


“This, 
diseases - 
mature. 


ae 


over sober it describes the sources of those 
produce « ine in youth, or more frequently pre- 
oid age."—Daily Telegraph, March 27, 1858, 


oh 27, 


| say but what is good. 


It is a charming story, and, 
though the theme is as old as the world, it has the 
eternal and ever-renewed freshness of life itself. The 
story required to be very skilfully handled; and, in 
his management of poor Beata, the author has shown 
himself an artist as well as a thorough gentleman. It 
is a story in which the narrator reveals himself and 
his own nature more than the incidents and characters 
with which he has to deal. As a picture of Italian do- 
mestic and interior life and manners, it is excellent.” 
—Atheneum. 

“Mr. Adolphus Trollope has written a most charm- 
ing tale—one which most persons wil! read with tears, 
and which none but a person utterly devoid of feeling 
can peruse without being deeply affected. ...We know 
of no more charming, tender, and pathetic story than 
that of ‘La Beata,’ "—London Review. 








CuarMAn and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly, 





| aaa sad MAGAZINE for JUNE, 
2s. Gd, 
CoNTAINS 

Queen Elizabeth, Lord Ro- | The Intellectual Faculties, 

bert Dudley, and Amy according to Phrenology 

Robsart —A Story from Examined. ByAlexander 

the Archives of Siman- Bain. 

cas. By J. A. Froude Ida Conway.—A Tale. By 

The City of the Sun, J. M. C, Chapters XLX. 

Frances B. Cobbe. XX 

King Ailill’s Death. 

Good for Nothing; or, All 
Down Hill, Bythe Author 
of * Digby Grand,” * The 
Interpreter,” &c., &c. 
Chapters XXI.—XXV, 

Arnold on Translating 
Homer. 


London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand, W.C 


B ENTLEY’S MISCELLANY. 
The JUNE Number (Now Ready) contains 
THE CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
Boox Il.—Chapter X. to XVI. 
Il. Crookep Usace; or, THe ADVENTURES 
or Lory Lortor. By DupLey CosrEe.io. 
Cuars. XV. anp XVI. 
Ill. Epvucation 1x France. By Freperick 
MARSHALL. 
IV. Avrrve Grass Farms. 
V. Tue House, BLaswick. 
VI. Beatrice Bovitte; orn, Paimpe versus 
Prive. By Ourpa. 
VIL. Tows anp Country. By Monxsnoop. 
VIL. Reminiscences or Tae Fepera Crry or 
Wasurmcron. By Mrs. Busupy. 
London: Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


By 


The British Salmon Fish- 
eries. 

Where Fancy is Bred. 

Historical Art in England. 
By F. T. Palgrave. 

Chronicle of Current His- 
tory. 





OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
J MAGAZINE. Edited by W. HARRISON AINS- 
WORTH, Esq. 
Coyrents ror JUNE. 
I. Criicra. 
Il. East Lyxne. By toe Avuruor or “ Asu- 
Ley.” Parr XVIII. 
Ill. CanpinaL ALBERONI. 
IV. Tux Rose i tue Crry 
Nicno.ias MICHELL. 
V. Tue GoriLta AND ns Country. 
VIL. Wuy 1s Sue an Otp Mam? By Mrs. 
Bususy. Part L 
VII. Rurtep Frre-arms. 
VILL. GRANVILLE DE VIGNE 
Day. 
1X. Recrre ror tne Conic Secrions. Br W. 
Cuarves Kent. 
X. Tue Feencu So-prer. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 





No. CCCCLXXXVL 


By Sm NATHANIEL. 
Autrey, Br 


A TALE or THE 





*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 
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ALBEMARLE STREET, 
May, 1861. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
LIST OF 


NEW WORKS. 


—@—— 


ADVENTURES IN EQUATO- 
RIAL AFRICA, with Accounts of the 
SAVAGE TRIBES, and of the Chase of the 
GORILLA, NEST-BUILDING APE, 
CHIMPANZEE, &c. By MR. PAUL DU 
CHAILLU. 5¢h Thousand. With Map and 
80 Illustrations. 8vo. 21s. 


Il. 

Tue HISTORY anp HEROES 
OF THE ART OF MEDICINE. By J. 
RUTHERFURD RUSSELL, M.D. With 
Portraits. 8vo. 14s. 


III. 
SUGGESTIONS ON POPU- 
LAR EDUCATION. By NASSAU W. 
SENIOR. 8vo. 9s. 


Iv. 

LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from MS. 
Papers. By EARL STANHOPE, Author 
of the “History of England from the Peace 
of Utrecht.” Portrait. Vols. 1 and 2. Post 
8vo. 2s. 


Vv. 

LECTURES ON THE HIS- 
TORY OF THE EASTERN CHURCH; 
with an Introduction on the Study of Eccle- 
siastical History. By Rev. A. P. STANLEY, 
D.D. With Plans. 8vo. 16s. 


VI. 

THE MANNERS AND CUS- 
TOMS OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. 
By E.W. LANE. 5¢4 Edition. With Ad- 
ditions and Improvements. Woodcuts. 8vo. 
18s. 

VII. 

SUNDAY; rts Ortem, His- 
TORY, AND Present Os.ications. By 
JAMES A. HESSEY, D.C.L. 2ad Edition. 
With a copious Index. 8vo. 16s, 


Vill. 

Tae ENGLISH CATHEDRAL 
OF THE 19ru CENTURY. By A. BERES. 
FORD HOPE. With Illustrations. 8vo. 
12s. 

IX. 


WORKMEN’S EARNINGS— 


, NGS—and STRIKES. By SAMUEL 
- Author of “Self Help.” Post |} 





8yo. 1s. 6d. 


In post 8vo, with 8 Illustrations in chromo-lithography 
from original sketches, and 4 Route-Maps, price 
10s. 6d. cloth, 

Aus BYWAYS; or, Light Leaves 
Gathered in 1859 and 1860. By A LADY. 
London: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Ropers. 





May now be had complete, price 10s. as below, 


HE GRADUATED SERIESof 

READING-LESSON BOOKS, with Explanatory 

Notes, adapted, as a Progressive Course of Reading, for 
all Classes of English Schools and Families: 


s. d. 
Boox the First, 192 pages, feap. 8V0, ...........00+ 1 0 






Book IL, 254 pages, Second Edition ................0 1 6 
Boox III., 312 pages, Second Edition.. ms 
Book IV., 440 pages, Third Edition .... 
Boox the Firru, 496 pages, now ready ..,............ 
*,* A detailed analysis of the Editor's plan, in con- 
nexion with the Contents of each of the Five Books, 
accompanied by some observations on the method of 
teaching the art of reading in use in English Schools, 
is given in the Explanatory Prospectus of the “ Gra- 
duated Series of Reading-Lesson Books,” which may 
be had gratis of all Booksellers and free of postage on 
application to Messrs. Loneman and Co., 39, Pater- 
noser-row, London. 
Lendon: Loneman, Green, Loneman, and Roserts, 


This day, in demy octavo, 16s., the Second Volume 
of the 
ISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN 
ENGLAND. Containing the History of Civili- 
zation in Spain and Scotland. By HENRY THOMAS 
BUCKLE. 
London : Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


This day, in small 8vo, 6s. 6d. 


ATULLUS. Translated into English 
Verse, with Introduction and Notes, By THEO- 
DORE MARTIN. 


London : Parker, Son, and Boury, West Strand. 


This day, 3s., bound with red edges, 





IGHT LESSONS FROM  SCRIP- 
TURE. Compiled by the Author of “ AMY 
HERBERT.” 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 





Post 8vo, 9s., Second Series of 


HE RECREATIONS OF A COUNTRY 

PARSON. Essays Consolatory, #sthetical, Moral, 
Social, and Domestic. A Selection from the Contri- 
butions of A. K. H. B. to Fraser's Magazine. 


London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 


A This day, feap. 8v0, Third Edition, price 7s. 64, Me 
HE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. By 
COVENTRY PATMORE, 

By the same Author, 
FAITHFUL FOR EVER.  Foolscap 
Octavo, Ss. 

London: ParKER, Son, and Bourn, West-Strand. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d., 


HE STUDY of the ENGLISH LAN- 
GUAGE an ESSENTIAL PART of a UNIVER. 
SITY COURSE: an Extension of a Lecture delivered 
at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, February 1, 
1861, With coloured Language-Maps of the British 
Isles and Europe. By ALEXANDER J. D. D’ORSEY, 
B.D., English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, late Head Master of the English Department in 
the High School of Glasgow. 


“A knowledge of English grammar is essential to a 
good education." — Whewell. 


Cambridge: Deicutoy, BELL, and Co. London: 
Bet and Davpy. 





BOHN'S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


ILTON’S POETICAL WORKS, with 
a Memoir and Critical Remarks by JAMES 
MONTGOMERY, an Index to Paradise Lost, Todd’s 
Verbal Index to all the poems, and a selection of ex- 
planatory Notes. Illustrated with 120 wood engravings 
by Thompson, Williams, 0. Smith, and Linton, from 
drawings by W. Harvey. Vol. I. Paradise Lost, com- 
plete, with Memoir, Notes, and Index. Post 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C, 





BOHN'S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


RE’S PHILOSOPHY OF MANU- 
FACTURES; or, an Exposition of the Factory 
System of Great Britain. Third edition, continued to 
the present time by P. L. SIMMONDS, F.S.S. Post 8vo 
(double volume, upwards of 800 pages), cloth. 7s. 6d, 
Henry G. Bouy, York-street, Covent-garden, 
London, W.C, 





BOHN’S ENGLISH GENTLEMAN'S LIBRARY 
FOR JUNE, 


Handsomely printed in demy 8vo, and illustrated with 
portraits and plates, at 9s. per volume, 


HE ENTIRE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF HORACE WALPOLE, with the Prefaces of 
Mr. Croker, Lord Dover, and others, the Notes of all 
revious Editors, and additional Notes by PETER 
CUNNINGHAM, Illustrated with numerous fine por- 
traits engraved on steel. To be completed in 9 vols. 
Vol. IV. 
Henry G. Boun, York-street, Covent Garden, 








LOCKWOOD & covs 
PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS. 


THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNowy 

Now complete, in Six Uniform Vol ; 
2s. 6d. each, with engravings Ree. 
THINGS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 
FAMILIARLY EXPLAINED. A ; 
— Book for Old and 

General Information. Two Curiosities of History 

vol * Ome 


vols. . 
Curiosities of Science. Two | Popular Errors Explained 

vols. One vol. 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 
The sale of this popular work has attained 69 000 
volumes. 5 

“ An h ds and bers Mr. Timbes'; 
vatiaine sani phen oe beamed ten-tahle talker, acne 
companion for children, a * well-read person,’ and a parted 
turer; for Mr. Timbs has stored up in one of these Nate volumes 


more knowledge than is to be in a by 
might be named."-— Atheneum. tundred beaks tat 


Feap., with twenty-eight engravings, 
slotle ings, reduced to ia, 


STORIES OF INVENTORS AND Dig. 
COVERERS in SCIENCE and the USEFUL ARTS, 
Book for Old and Young. By JOHN TIMBS, F.8.4, 

“ An i ting and well-colleeted boo! 
m Soneene ng —— XK; ranging from Ari, 


Feap., with many engravings, reduced to 3s. 6d., 

SCHOOL DAYS OF EMINENT MEN. 
and Early Lives of celebrated Authors, Poets, and 
Philosophers; Inventors and Discoverers; Divines, 
Heroes, Statesmen, and Legislators. By JOHN TIMBS, 
F.S.A. 

“ The idea is a he nd its tion 

a book to interest all boys."--Notes end Queris. 7 ™ BO 


MANUAL FOR VISITORS TO THE PICTURE GAL. 
LERIES AND EXHIBITIONS. 
Now ready, with Frontispiece and Vignette, 6s. cloth, 
PAINTING POPULARLY &- 
PLAINED. With Historical Sketches of the Progress 
of the Art, By THOMAS J. GULLICK, Painter, and 
JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A. 

This Work has been adopted as a Text-book in the 
Schools of Art at South Kensington, in connection with 
the Science and Art Department of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 


Feap., 5s, cloth, with Portrait of Lord Brougham, 

THE YEAR-BOOK OF FACTS IN 
SCIENCE and ART, for 1861, exhibiting the most im 
portant Improvements and Discoveries of the Past 
Year in Mechanics and the Useful Arts, Natural Philo 
sophy, Electricity, Chemistry, Zoology and 
Geology ani Mineralogy, Meteorology and As' 

By JOHN TIMBS, F.S.A., Author of “ Curiosities 
Science,” &c. 

Tenth Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 568 pp., 

price 6s., 

TRUTHS ILLUSTRATED BY GREAT 
AUTHORS: A Dictionary of nearly 4000 Aids to Re- 
flection, Quotations of Maxims, Metaphors, Counsels, 
Cautions, Proverbs, Aphorisms, &. In Prose and 
Verse. Compiled from the great writers of all ages 
and countries. 

“Th i : their selection evinces sound 
pedaaunek— lea 

Second Edition, fcap. 8vo, gilt edges, nearly 700 pages 
large ble type, price 6s., 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE. Delineated in 750 Passages selected 
from his Plays. With Index and References. By the 
Editors of * Truths Illustrated by Great Authors.” A 
glance at this volume will at once show its —- 
to Ladd's * Beauties,” or any other volume of Shake 
spearian selections. 

Third Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 596 pages 
price 6s., 

THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS; or, 
the Practical Christian's Daily Companion: beings 
Collection of upwards of 2000 reflective and 


Passages, remarkable for their sublimity, beauty, 
practicability; selected from the Sacred W: 
arranged in 82 sections, each comprising & 


theme for meditation. By the Editors of “ 
lustrated by Great Authors.” 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 638 pages, 
with beautiful Frontispiece and Title, price 68, 
SONGS OF THE SOUL DURING 
ITS PILGRIMAGE HEAVENWARD. A Collection 
Poetry illustrative of the Power of the Christian 
Selected from the works of the most eminent 
Foreign, and American Writers, ancient and 
original and translated. By the Editors of “ 
Illustrated by Great Authors.” This elegant 
will be appreciated by the admirers of “The 
Year.” 
Twenty-fifth Edition, with nine beautiful Woo & 
12mo, 3s. 6d., cloth, gilt edges, : 
ATT spr) © 
EVENTS TO BE REMEMBERE > 
THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND: a Series of Inter © 
Narratives, extracted from the Pages of Contes) “28 
Chroniclers or Modern Historians of the most wos 
able Occurrences in each Reign. By CHARLES’ #1) 
A School Edition, without the Illustrations. « 
mon paper, price 2s. 6d, postage 4d. 
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